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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


1 


LONDON, SATURDAY, JANUARY 6, 1855. 


OUR ELEVENTH VOLUME. 


On the commencement of our ELeventa Votume our 
thanks are particularly due to our kind Friends, Contri- 
butors, and Readers. Their continued and increasing 
support excites our warmest gratitude. May 1855 be a 
happy and prosperous New Year to them— one and all! 

The Volumes of “Notes AND Queries” published 
during the past year have contributed in many ways, 
and in no unimportant manner, to the illustration of our 
Language, Literature, and History. No effort shall be 
wanting to make the volume now commenced equally 
interesting to the Reader of the present day, and not 
less likely to be profitable to those who may hereafter 
refer to it. 

Need We promise more? And does not the Number 
to which We now invite the Reader’s attention, justify 
our saying thus much ? 


Motes. 
UNPUBLISHED LETTERS OF JOHN LOCKE. 


The three letters I now send you seem to de- 
serve attention on several grounds. All of them 


are, I believe, unpublished, and two are letters of | 


our great metaphysician John Locke. They all 
illustrate, although slightly, an important subject 
not yet properly treated in our literature, the his- 
tory of the origin and progress of true principles 
in reference to commerce ; and, finally, those of 
Locke tend to strengthen and render clear our 
notions of the real character of that great and 
good man. 

Of Locke's correspondent Cary, it will be suffi- 
cient to say, that he was a well-known merchant 
of Bristol ; and published, besides other works, a 
valuable Essay on the State of Trade in England 
(1695, 8vo. Bristol). At that time the important 
question of a new coinage was under consider- 
ation, and the propriety of preserving the old 
standard was in contest between Locke and Mr. 
Lowndes. On the publication of Locke's reply 
to Lowndes’s Essay for the Amendment of the 
Silver Coin, Cary sent Locke a copy of his Essay 
on Trade, with the following letter, in which he 
pointed out some mistakes in Locke’s answer to 
Lowndes : 

Bristoll, Janu, 11% "95. 
Worthy Sir, 

I have read yo’ answer to Mr. Lowndes his 
Essay for the amendm' of the silver coins, and I 
think the nation obliged by the service you have 
done in handling a subject of that weight so fully. 
I know my private opinion will not add a mite to 
its value ; however, I must give it this character, 


| 


write) w™ such clearness and strength of argum‘, 
as if it had been the only thing whereto you had 
bent yo" studys. When men undertake subjects 


| whereof they have no clear notions, their books 


rather perplex the reader then guide him to a 
right understanding of what they would seem to 
unriddle. He that designs to propose methods to 
keep our money at home, must first consider what 
it is that causes it to be carried abroad. In this 
[ think you have hit y® mark. "Tis the balance of 
our trade w™ foreign countrys, not altering the 
standard of our coine, w™ encreases or lessens our 
bullion at home; and then the next thing is, to 
consider how this ballance may be brought to 
our side. When other nations are brought into 
our debt, no room is left for fetching away our 
bullion; but, on the contrary, they must send us 
theirs; and this I judge cannot better be done then 
by incouradging our manufacturers, w™ will imploy 
our people. The wealth of England arises chiefly 
from the labour of its inhabitants, w™ being added 


| to our own product, and also to the foreign ma- 


terialls we import, encreases their value in those 
markets whither we export them; and by how 
much we lessen the emportation of things already 


| manufactured, and encrease that of the primums 


whereof they are made, soe much will the ballance 
of our trade alter everywhere in our favour. 

When the publick good of a nation is the design 
of a writer, it arms him with some assurance, w™ 
hath emboldened me to present you w™ this little 
Tract or Essay on Trade,—ihe work of some 
leisure hours. All I say concerning it is, that 
‘twas wrote without p’tiall respect to any one 
trade more then another; if you shall think it 
worth your reading, ‘twill oblige me. 

Please to give me leave to offer at something in 
yo" book, w*" I suppose to be an oversight ; pa. 86., 
rou propose the half-crowns, half-scepters, or 
oe arg should go for two shillings and seven- 
pence half-penny each. I apprehend ‘twas en- 


| tended three shillings one penny half-penny, else 


“twill not agree with the exact half of the crown, 
scep‘er, or unite ; whether I take this right, 1 am 
uncertaine, but the following table, pa. 86, must 
be erroneous, where you put the 


half-crown - 
3 ditto - 
5 ditto - - 
7 ditto - - 


This table seems to be perplext : for if you design 
the half-crown (w°" is imperfectly printed) at 
2s. 7d. 
then 3 ditto must be 7 103 
5 ditto 3 
7 ditto 18 4} 


Nor will it agree with 3s. 12d. for the half-crown, 


that you have done it (as all other things you | w" is according to 6s. 3d. the crown. I have no 


| Qs, 
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designe in mentioning this, save that if you find 
it an error it may be corrected in the next edition. 
I shall be obliged to you for the like favour, if 
you please to give yourselfe the trouble to read 
my book, w®" was seen by no man but myself till | 
it past y* press, v'fore I cannot think it without 
oversights. I am, 
Sir, yo" m* hu. serv‘, 
Jxo. Cary. 
To John Locke, Esq. 
| 
| 
| 


This letter, and the accompanying book, did | 
not reach Locke until the 11th of the following 
April. How the delay arose does not appear. 
Locke immediately replied as follows : 

Oates, 12 Apr., 
Worthy 

Y' obleigeing letter of Jan. 11, with the most ac- 
ceptable present of booke accompanied it, | 
came not to my hands till late last night. The lin- 
gering of it soe long by the way has upon many ac- 
counts been a misfortune to me. It has deprived me 
of the pleasure and instructions I might have had 
from the perusall of y" Essay. It has made me loose 
the oportunity of correcting agreat fault, w“ having 
passed the presse in the first edition of my answer 
to Mr. Lowndes, I wish y* timely and very kinde 
admonition had come early enough to have made 
me set right in the second. But most of all lam 
troubld, that it has soe long delayd my thanks to 
one, who by his undeserved civility has soe just a 
right to them. And I might reasonably appre- 
hend what thoughts of me soe long a silence might 
raise in y", did I not perswade myself that the 
good opinion y" are pleased to expresse of me in 
y’ letter, would not let y* impute my silence to 
the worst of causes, ill breeding and ingratitude 


till y* were satisfied that the slowness of my ac- | 


knowleigm* was owing to noe thing but pure 
neglect in me. This stop soe unluckily put to the 
beginning of my acquaintance with y" I hope y" 
will permitt me to repaire by my faster growth in 
it. Thinke not this a complem* in returne to y* 
civility, w°" has made the overture. This request 
has more weighty motives than what I have re- 
ceived from y", though I acknowledge y* book and 
y’ letter have very much obleiged me. A worth 
rational man and a disinteressed lover of his 
country is soe valuable a thing, y* I thinke I may 
be allowed to be very ambitious of such acquaint- 
ance wherever I can meet with it. Give me leave 
then, now y* y" have opened the way to it, to own 
an impatience to be admitted into the freedom of 
familiarity and communication. For though I 
have not yet the happynesse to know y’ face, yet 
I am not wholy a stranger to y‘ character. 

I shall say nothing now of y" booke: the few 
hours I have had it, have permitted me barely to 
cast my eye in hast on the three or fower first 
pages. I shall imploy the first leisure I have to 


read it over with attention, and to shew that I 
think my self already past the terms of complem! 
with y" I shall very frankly doe what in the close 
of y* letter y" desire of me; and whereof y" have 
set me so friendly an example in the error y“ have 
shew! me in mine. 
I am, worthy S*, 
Y* most humble and most 
obleiged servant, 


Joun Locke. 
Rec* Aprill 15" 7, 


Cary answered this letter on the 17th April, 
immediately after its receipt. A copy of his 
answer is preserved in the MS. whence the other 
letters are derived :— Additional MS. Brit. Mus. 
5,540. In the course of Cary's reply, he remarked, 
“ The freedome I took in laying before you the 
Printer’s Errors in yo" answer to Mr. Lowndes you 
are pleased to excuse, and to take it with the same 
eandor I intended it.” On the 2nd May Locke 
returned the following excellent reply : 

Oates, 2 May, ‘96. 
Worthy 

IT have read over your Essay of Trade y" did me 
the favour to send me, and have found the satis- 
faction I expected. It answers the character I 
had of y", and is the best discourse I ever read on 
that subject, not only for the clearnesse of all 
that y" deliver and the undoubted evidence of 
most of it, but for a reason that weighs with me 
more than both these, and that is, that sincere 
aime at the publick good and that disinteressed 
reasoning that appears to me in all y* proposals; 
a thing that I have not been able to finde in those 
authors on the same argument w® I have looked 
into. This makes me dare to owne to y" that 
there are some few things in it wherein my opinion 
differs from y", but yet I like not y™ booke one jot 
the worse, since I can promise myselfe from a man 
of y" ingenuity, and one who covers not by-interest 
of his owne under the pretence of serving the 
publick, that when I have the oportunity to 
debate them with y", either I shall be brought to 
righter thoughts by y" stronger reason, or else 
that y" will not reject anything I shall offer be- 
cause y" have been of an other minde. In all 
debates with any one, all that I desire is, that 
between us the truth may be found, but whether 
I brought it thither, or carry it away, instead of an 
error that tooke its place before, I am little con- 
cerned ; only in the latter case I am sure I am the 
greater gainer. 

One thing I have to complain of y* booke, but 
it is the complaint of a greedy man, and that is, 
that it is too little; but a second edition will give 
y" an oportunity to enlarge it, and I hope you will 
doe soe. He y* could say soe much can say a 
great deale more if he will, and y* doe as good as 
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confesse it in several parts of y‘' Essay. Y“ cannot 
employ y* thoughts on a more necessary or usefull 
subject. The country gent., who is most con- 
cerned in a right ordering of trade, both in duty 
and interest, is of all others the most remote from 
any true notions of it, or sense of his stake in it. 
’Tis high time somebody should awaken and in- 
forme him, that he may, in his place, looke a 
little after it. I know noebody so able to doe it 
as I see noe party or interest y" contend for 
but that of truth and y* country. Such a man 
carrys authority and evidence in what he says, 
and those that will not take the pains to under- 
stand him thoroughly, cannot refuse to believe 
him, and therefor I hope the same reasons that 
first set y* on worke will have force to make y" 
goe on. 

Y* make apologies in y" of the 17 Apr. for the 
freedom y" tooke in shewing me a mistake in my 
booke, and take it as a kinde of obligation that I 
excuse it. But I tell y* I doe not excuse it: 
that were to suppose that it needed an excuse. 
Now, I assure y", I thanke y" for it, and whether 
it were mine or the printer's slip, I take it for a 
great marke of y" good will and friendship to me, 

* y" advised me of it, and I have given order to 

ave it mended. Will y" give me leave with the 
same candor to offer two places to y" to be alterd 
in the next edition of y™ booke; the one is in the 
last page of y‘ dedication to the king, where I 
thinke it is more for the advantage of y" argument 
that y" should say all his dominions rather than 
Judza. For he and his father David had extended 
their conquests as far as the Great River, i.e. Eu- 
ae and the Scripture tells us that Solomon 

uilt Tadmor, w“ was a great town in a pleasant 
and fruitfull plain a great way in Arabia deserta. 
The other I guesse is a slip of the printer, and is 
of noe consequence to y" argum*, and that is Znter 
Hades, p. 56., w* I conceive should rather be Jn 
Hades or Hadou, w*" signifies the state of the dead, 
and possibly y* will think may be as well expressed 
by amongst the shades, or some such other English 
words. I take this liberty only to shew y" that I 
in earnest covet a familiar acquaintance with y", 
and am, without a complem', 


Your most humble servant, 


Joun Locke. 
Answ. yo" } 96. 


For Mr. John Cary, Merchant, in Bristol. 


Cary replied ‘with a promise to call on Locke 
the first time he came to London; but the acquaint- 
ance made no progress. Other letters of Cary’s 
may be seen in Mr. Rix's excellent volume of the 
Diary of Edmund Bohun. Locke's last letter 
speaks for itself. The kindness, conscientiousness, 
and precision, which were such marked charac- 


teristics of our eminent philosopher, are here 
written distinctly ; nor is there wanting that tinge 
of formality which was equally conspicuous in the 
man himself. Joun Bruce. 


THOMAS GOFFE THE DRAMATIST. 


“ Crest la bibliographie qui fournit a histoire littéraire 
les élémens les plus positifs, et qui peut lui donner une exacti- 
tude rigoureuse.” — Pierre-Claude-Frangois Daunov, 1831. 


No one can travel far in the walks of English 
history without discovering some new facts, or 
rectifications of current statements; some par- 
ticulars which, if rejected as discoveries by the 
Bruces, the Colliers, the Dyces, the Singers, would 
certainly be hailed as such by those who are ac- 
customed to confide in the ordinary sources of 
information on the respective subjects. 

As an exemplification of this remark I shall 
give the result of an inquiry into the dramatic 
history of Thomas Goffe, M.A., student of Christ- 
church, Oxford; afterwards B.D. and rector of 
East Clandon, Surrey. Of the various reports of 
his proceedings, I shall transcribe and comment 
on two of the earliest and two of the latest : 

“Thomas Goff, the author of the Courageous Turk, 
Selimus, Orestes, tragedies; The careless sheapherdess, 
a tragi-comedy; and Cupid's whirligig, a comedy.” — 
Edward Putuips, 1675. 

“ Thomas Goff.—He writ several pieces on several sub- 
jects, amongst which are reckon’d five plays, viz. The 
careless shepherdess, 1656, 4°. — The cour urk, 
1656, 8°. — Orestes, 1656, 8°.— The raging Turk, 1656, 8°. 
Selimus, 1638, 4°.” —Gerard LANGBAINE, 1691. 

«“ Thomas Goff. — He wrote several tragedies ; but these 
do no honour to his memory, being full of the most ridi- 


‘eulous bombast; and one comedy, which is not without 


merit.” — William Girrorp, 1813. 

“Thomas Gouffe.— He wrote five t ies, but none 
of them printed in his life-time. In the latter part of his 
life he wrote some comedies, published in the year in 
= he died.”—Owen Mannixe and William Bray, 

Thomas Goffe wrote three tragedies while a 
student of Christ-church. We may consider 
them as his college exercises, and they were not 
published in his life-time. The raging Torke was 
dedicated to sir Richard Tichbourne by Richard 
Meighen, one of the proprietors of the second 
folio Shakspere, in 1631; The covragiovs Torke 
was dedicated to sir Walter Tichbourne by the 
same person in 1632; and The tragedy of Orestes 
was published by Mr. Meighen, without any de- 
dication, in 1633. This was the utmost extent of 
his dramatic writings. 

Philips was an ingenious critic, but a very care- 
less bibliographer. If he had examined The 


raging Torke he could have had no doubt as to 
its authorship. If he had examined the Selimus 
of 1594, he could not have ascribed it to Goffe, 
who did not leave Westminster-school till 1609. 
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If he had examined Cvpids whirligig as printed | 
in 1607, 1611, or 1616, he must have observed | 
that it was addressed to maister Robert Hayman 
by E.S.! Ifhe had examine! The careless shep- | 
herdes he must have seen that it was written for | 
the theatre in Salisbury-court : now that theatre, | 
as my friend Mr. Peter Cunningham has proved 
by documentary evidence, was not even built in the | 
life-time of Goffe! 

Langbaine deserves about the same character 
as Philips. Of the five plays which he ascribes to 
Goffe, two are mis-ascribed, and he cites no one | 
of the authoritative editions. Gifford condemns 
our author for making a raging Turk speak in 
character, and praises him for what he never 
wrote. I spare Manning and Bray, as dramatic | 
history was rather out of their line. | 

I do not mean to insinuate that all the corrective 
facts now produced are discoveries. Langbaine 
asserted that Goffe was not the author of Cvpids 
whirligig, and Mr. Isaac Reed proved that he 
could not be the author of Selimus ; but all the | 
authorities whom I have consulted ascribe to him | 
The careless shepherdes — and all of them betray 
a deficiency of bibliographic research. 

I have now justified the epigraph prefixed to 
this note, which cannot be too often repeated. It 
was written by its estimable author after a literary 
career of more than half a century. 

The discovery of errors suggests the query, 
How did they arise? And an attempt to solve 
such a query is far from useless curiosity. It 
leads us to consider the nature of evidence; it 
helps to sharpen the detective faculty ; and to pre- 
serve those who write from the censures of future 
critics. 

How then did the errors arise in this particular 
instance? Here are my humble conjectures. 

Philips omits The raging Tvrke. Now, as that 
tragedy is ascribed to Gots in the dramatic cata- | 
logues which were printed in 1661, 1671, and 1675, | 
it may either have been omitted through oversight, 
or because it was assumed to be the same piece as | 

| 


The covragiovs Torke. 

He may have ascribed Selimus to Goffe either 
on the authority of the aforesaid catalogues, or of 
the edition of 1638, in which the piece is said to 
be written by T.G. It is, however, the edition of 
1594 with a falsified title! 

He may have ascribed The careless shepherdes 
to Goffe, though not published till five-and-twenty 
years after his death, either on the authority of | 
the aforesaid catalogues, or because it is said to be | 
written by T. G. Mr. of arts. 

He may have ascribed Cvpids whirligig to 
Goffe because it follows, in the aforesaid cata- 
logues, The careless shepherdes ; and he may have 
seen only the edition of 1630, in which the dedi- 
cation by E. S. is omitted. 

After so many conjectures, [ must return to 


| to inform him of our danger. 


facts. Langbaine says Goffe “ was buried at his 
own parish-church at Clandon, the 27th of July, 
1627." This is anerror. By the kind permission 
of the rev. Edward John Ward, M. A., the rector, 
I copied, some time since, the subjoined entry 
from the original register : 

“ 1629 July 27° Sepultus Thomas Goffe SS Theolog. 
Baccalaureus et Ecclesia hujus Paroch Rector.” 


Botton Corner. 


ANTIQUITY OF SWIMMING-BELTS. 


Those who hold that, literally, “ there is nothing 
new under the sun,” will see more than a fanciful 
parallel between a well-known passage in the 
Odyssey, and the following incident in the late 
wreck of the mail steamer “Forerunner.” Cap- 
tain Kennedy, one of the passengers in that ship, 
thus modestly related to the Court of Inquiry an 
heroic act of his own, which is well worthy of 
record : 


“Remembering that there was a sick gentleman, a 
merchant captain, Mr. Gregory, who was below, I went 
This gentleman had pre- 
viously informed me that if any accident ever occurred 
he would certainly be drowned, as he could not swim. I 
remembered this at the moment, and as I had a swimming- 
belt in my cabin, I immediately rushed down to my cabin 
for the purpose of getting it. I gave it to Mr. Gregory. 
I inflated it for him, and put it round him, for he did not 


| understand how to use it. I then left Mr.Gregory to 


shift for himself,” &c. — The Times, Nov. 21, 1854. 


In the fifth book of the Odyssey we read the 
beautiful passage, which forms the subject of one 
of Flaxman’s graceful illustrations, of the sea- 
nymph Leucothoe bringing to Ulysses, tempest- 
tost upon his raft, a magic zone, which, bound 
around his breast, enables him to swim to land. 
I will not trouble unlearned readers with the 
Greek ; Cowper's translation is, — 


“ Take this: this ribband bind beneath thy breast, 
Celestial texture: thenceforth every fear of death dis- 
miss,” &c, 


The Greek word is xph3euvov, variously rendered 
in English zone, girdle, ribband, cincture. 
Without going so far as to believe that all new 
arts and inventions are but lost ones revived, I 
think it not improbable that the swimming-belt, 
inflated with air, may have been known in ante- 
Homeric times, and the tradition of it thus pre- 
served. 4 
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AN EARLY SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, 


It is not, perhaps, generally known that a So- 
ciety of Antiquaries existed in the seventeenth 
century.* 

The following minute of its first “ chapter,” at 
which its rules and bye-laws were instituted, will 
not, I hope, be unacceptable to your readers. It 
is, throughout, in the handwriting of Sir Edward 
Dering, except the signatures, which are auto- 
graph. There are verbal corrections in it, made 
evidently on the suggestion of the moment, and 
Sir Edward's signature is the first appended. 
The style and language are decidedly his; and 
I think we may, with a fair presumption of truth, 
assign to him the honour of originating this So- 
ciety. That it enjoyed but a brief existence is 
easily accounted for by the parliamentary trou- 
bles which arose almost within two years of its 
birth, and in which more than one of its members 
bore part. 

The conventional marks by which the MSS., 
&c. of the members were to be distinguished, is a 
fact of no small importance to ‘collectors in this 
day. I have frequently met with one or other of 
these marks on MSS., and, till the discovery of 
this document, have always been at a loss to ac- 
count for them. I hope, therefore, by the publi- 
cation of this interesting minute in “ N. & Q.,” to 
furnish collectors with a satisfactory means of 
identifying many of their MSS. » Bde 


ANTIQUITAS REDIVIVA. 


Att a chapter held y* first of May, A° D™ 
1638, by the [Scholiers] Students of Anti- 
quity whose names are underwritten, itt was 
agreed, and concluded upon, to hold, keepe, 
and with best credite to preserve these articles 
following, viz. : 


1° Imprimis. That every one do helpe and fur- 


ther each others studyes and endeavours, by im- 
parting and communicating (as time and other 
circumstances may permitt) all such bookes, 
notes, deedes, rolles, &c. as he hath, for y® expe- 
diting whereof, and that each may knowe what to 
borowe of other, for his best use and behoofe, itt 
is first concluded and promised, eache to send 
other a pfect inventory and catalogue of all such 
notes, bookes, collections, &e. as they now have. 


2° Item. That no pson of this society do shewe © 


or otherwise make knowea this, or any y® like 
future agreement, nor call in, nor promise to call 
in any other person to this society, wthout a par- 
ticular consent first had of all this present society. 


{* This it would appear followed, although, perhaps, | 


not in consequence of the failure of Bolton’s scheme for 
**an Academ Royal;” of which scheme Mr. Hunter has 
given so interesting an account. (See Archeologia, 
vol. xxxii. pp. 132—149.) — Ep. “ N. & Q.”] 


3° Item. That every one do severally gather all 
observable collections which he can, concerning 
y°® foundations of any religious house, or castle, 
or publicke worke, and all memorable notes for 
historicall illustration of this kingdome: or y* 
geneologicall honour of any family therein, espe- 
cially concerning y® countyes of Kent, Hunting- 
don, Northampton, and Warwick ; and y* same 
to communicate unto such of this society who is 
most interessed therein. 

4° Item. That every one doe carefully and 
faythfully observe and recorde all persons which 
haue beene dignifyed with y° title of knighthood, 
with a breife of y® time, place, county, &c.; y* 
same to be disposed into such metiode as att y° 
next consultation shall be agreed upon. 

5° Item. That every one do endeavour to bor- 
rowe of other strangers, with whom he hath interest, 
all such bookes, notes, rolles, deedes, &c. as he 
can obteyne, as well for any of his parteners as 
for himself. 

6° Item. Whereas, itt is entended, with care, 
cost, and industry, to pfect up certeine select, 
choise, and compleate treatises of armory and 
antiquityes, which cannot well be done without 
some preceding, rough, unpolished, and fowle 
originall coppyes: Itt is now agreed, concluded, 
and mutually promised, that y* s* principall bookes 
so compleated, shall not, upon forfeite of credite, 
be lent out from among this society to any other 
person whatsoever. 

7° Item. That y* afores* roughe coppyes be not 


imparted to any stranger, without y® consent 


of this society. 

8° Item. That care be providently had, not to 
lend, much lesse to parte with, any other peece, 
treatise, booke, roll, deed, &c. unto any stranger ; 
but to such psons, from whom some reasonable 
exchange probably be had or borrowed. 

9° Item. That euery of the rest do send unto 
S' Christopher Hatton, a pfect [note] transcript 
of all such heires femall of note as he can find— 
with probates of euery of them —to be method- 
ized by him. 

10° Item. For y* better expediting of these 
studyes, by dividing y°® greate burden which 
through such infinite variety of particulars would 
arise, to the discouragement and oppressing of 
any one man’s industry, itt is concluded and 
agreed to part and divide these labours as fol- 
loweth, viz. That S* Christopher Hatton shall 
take care to collect and register all old rolles of 
armes, and old parchment bookes of armes, being 
of equall valew, antiquity, and forme with y* 


| rolles. 


11° Item. For y* same reasons, that S' Thomas 
Shirley shall collect together and enter (att large 


| or in breife, according to such coppyes as can 


had), all patentes and coppyes of new grantes or 


| confirmacons of armes or creastes. 
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12° Item. For y* same reasons, that St Edward | racter or marke of y® sender as aboue, — and y* 


Dering do gather and compose a full compleate | 
booke of armes by way of ordinary. 
13° Item. For y* same reasons, that M* Dugdall 
do collect and coppy all armoriall seales with a | 
breuiate of y* deedes, and y* true dimensions of | 

y® seales. 

14° Item. For y* same reasons, that St Edward 
Dering do sometime this somr beginne a new 
system or body of armory, with such brevity, 
pspicuity, and proper examples, as may best be 
chosen ; to which purpose y® other associates haue 
promised to send unto him such helpe, by way of 
originalls or coppyes of all extraordinary formes 
of sheildes, charges, supporters, augmentations, | 
diminutions, differences, &c. as they can furnish | 
forth; the same to be reveiwed att y® next 
chapter. 

15° Item. For y* same reasons, that S* Thomas 
Shirley do gather y* names and armes of all (or 
as many as can be had) mayors, sheriffes, and 
aldermen of London and Yorke, and of all other 
cittyes and townes throughout all ages. 


16° Item. For y* same reasons, that S*';Chris- 
topher Hatton do collect together all y° names and 
armes of knightes, to which purpose, all y* rest of 
y* society are to send unto him such supply as 
they haue, except itt be for y* knightes of King 
James and King Charles, which are by y* paynes 
of Mr. Anthony Dering allready putt into good 
order, for which St Edward Dering undertaketh. 

17° Item. Whereas many usefull and pleasur- 
able notes are passed and comunicated betweene 
y® fores* [schollers] students of antiquity. Now 
to y* intent that continuall recourse may euer (as 
occasion shall arise) be had to y* study, bookes, and 
collections of him that shall so send or impart y* 
same, for y° iustifying of any transcript so received, 
and for y® more _— finding and reveiwe of y* 
same. let is further concluded and agreed, that 
every one shall forthwith fayrely marke eve 
severall booke, roll, treatise, deede, &c., in his 
library: First, with one gill note or marke of 
appropriation, whereby att first veiwe to know y* 
owner thereof: and then with such other addi- 
tionall marke as shall be thought fitt, that is to 
say,— 
S* Edward Dering to marke all such as belong 
unto him in this forme [on a shield, a saltire]. 
S' Christopher Hatton [a garb]. S* Thomas 
Shirley [on a shield paly, a canton ermine]. And 
M’ Dugiall thus [a cross moline]. And for petty 
-_ marks, these, in order as above, X—H— 


18° Item. ‘When any pson receiueth any tran- 
script or note from another of this society, which 
he is to keepe as his owne, and thereof to make 
use, he shall immediately marke y* same note, and 
all future transcripts thereof, with y* cheife cha- 


sender of euery note shall take care that all notes 


| by him sent, shall be written (as neare as may be) 


in y* same paper for size of bignesse as he shall 
first use, whether y® note sent do fill y* whole 
sheete, or but a line therein. 

19° Item. Least that too much care of sending 
one to another may begett some mistake in lend- 
ing one thing twice, itt is resolved and agreed that 
he who sendeth or lendeth any booke, note, or 
roll, &c., to any other of this society, shall att y° 
sending or returne of the same, marke the same 
with y® principall character or marke of the person 
to whom he shall so lend itt, —and, if itt be 
coppyed out of any of his bookes, then to sett a 
little marke of y® same forme in y* margent of y* 
s° booke. 

20° Lastly. To preuent y® hazard of loosing 
time, by y* trouble of seuerall mens taking 
coppyes of one and y® same thing : itt is concluded 
and agreed that whosoeuer peruse any booke, 
treatise, or deed, &c., and do transcribe y* same, 
he shall, att y° very last line, if itt be booke or 
treatise, &c. — or on y® dorse or y® labell, if itt be 
a deede, sett one of these two markes D or d, — 
that is to say, if y° coppy be taken verbatim, then 
y® capitall letter D, but if breviated, then d. 

Epwarp Derine, Curistoruer Hatron, 
Tuomas Surrtey, Wu. 


Notes. 


Sir Edward Dering was the first baronet of his house ; 
his mark, the saltire, was his coat armour, or rather the 
coat of Morini adopted by him. 

Sir Christopher Hatton was probably the first Lord 
Hatton, so created 1643, and great-great-grandson of 
John Hatton, brother of the Lord Keeper, temp. Eliz. 
The garb, his mark, was from his coat of arms. 

Sir Thomas Shirley. His mark is the coat of Shirley 
Paley, a canton ermine. 

Dugdale, the Dugdale, his mark was from his coat of 
arms, a cross moline. 


POPIANA, 


The Rev. Alexander Pope, Caithness. —In the 
Life of Pope I have mentioned a namesake and 
acquaintance of the poet who was minister of the 
parish of Reay, in Caithness. A snuff-box is in 
existence which Pope is said to have presented to 
his clerical friend in the north. It is a handsome 
gilt box with an allegorical scene in relief on the 
lid. This interesting relic is believed to have been 
sent to the Rev. A. Pope by the poet, accom- 
panied by a note, in which he claimed a distant 
relationship to the minister. The box is in the 
possession of the grandson (by the mother’s side) 
of the Rev. W. Pope, namely, James Campbell, 
Esq., Assistant Commissary-General, Edinburgh. 
The poet's autograph has been lost (to Mr. Camp- 
bell's great regret), but an elder brother of this 
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gentleman distinctly recollected to have often seen 
and read it during his grandfather's life. May 
not the family of the poet have been originally 
from the north of Scotland, where a number of 
Popes, clergymen, resided in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries? The grandfather of Pope 
is said to have been a clergyman in Hampshire, 
but no trace of him can be found in the registers 
of incumbents. The above particulars I owe to 
the courtesy of my friend, Mr. Robert Chambers, 
and trust the subject will be taken up by some of 
the able correspondents of “ N. & Q.,” who enjoy 
facilities for prosecuting literary and antiquarian 
researches. R. Carrutuers. 
Inverness. 


James Moore Smyth.— To the Query of S. J. M. 
in Vol. x., p. 459. of “N. & Q.,” it may be an- 
swered that the fact of James Moore Smyth, the 
object of Pope's hatred and satire, being the son of 
Arthur Moore, M.P., the distinguished Commis- 
sioner for Trades and Plantations, &c., seems esta- 
blished by the Gentleman's Magazine, and by Man- 
ning and Bray's History of Surrey. The former 
announces his death (October 18, 1734) as “ son 
of the late Arthur Moore, of Fetcham, Esq.,” &c. 
The local history describes the estate of Fetcham 
as having been purchased by Arthur Moore, Esq.; 
and an account is given of Arthur Moore and 
his family, including his third son James, who, 
according to the Gentleman's Magazine, took the 
name of Smyth “ to enjoy an estate left him by 
Mr. Smyth of Gloucester Street.” N.B. 


Satirical Print of Pope (Vol. x., p. 458.).— 
Grirrtn will find all he inquires after in A Pop 
upon Pope; or more readily perhaps by turning 
to Carruthers’ Life of Pope, p. 200. Ss. P. P 


LIBRARIES IN CONSTANTINOPLE.—THE LOST WORKS 
OF THE ANCIENTS. 


In the midst of the din of war, and the horrors 


be demanded that much, if any, attention can be 
given to the exploration of antiquities, or to the 
research after lost manuscripts — the boast and 
glory of ancient letters. Still, even when sur- 
rounded by circumstances so unfavourable, enthu- 
siastic scholars and antiquaries have been found, 
in camps and battle-fields, profiting by the events 
which led them into foreign countries, and seeking 
toenrich their native land and the world at large 
with spoils dearer than all the material conquests 
of the victor. Would not, therefore, the present 
campaign in the Crimea, and the friendly relations 
subsisting between England and Turkey, seem to 
present the long-desired opportunity for English- 


| men to obtain access to places that have long been 
shut up from them, and that are likely to contain 
manuscripts and other spoils inherited by the con- 
uerors of the Byzantine empire? The present 
| Sultan of Turkey is not a man likely to refuse a 
| request of this nature addressed to him on the part 
| of the British government. A firman might be 
| issued to all pachas and governors of cities and 
provinces requiring them to grant every facilit 
to properly authorised individuals of the Britis 
nation for exploring and examining all old build- 
ings and institutions likely to afford scope for re- 
search and discovery. In this way, the evils of 
war may be made eventually productive of good 
to mankind, by the bringing to fight again of some 
of the long lost treasures of Greece or Rome ; or, 
more precious still, of some works of Christian 
antiquity. The present Prime Minister, Lord 
Aberdeen, early distinguished himself as an en- 
lightened cultivator of the fine arts, and more 
particularly of Grecian art. His countenance 
would no doubt be given to measures calculated 
to save from destruction before it is too late any 
remains of antiquity in the classic lands of the 
East. ANTIQUARY. 


FOLK LORE. 


Death-bed Superstition. — Whilst residing at 
the village of Charlcombe, near Bath, in the year 
1852, a village well known to the ecclesiologists 
for its diminutive church, said to be the smallest 
in England, a curious circumstance came to my 
knowledge. The parish clerk made application to 
the clergyman for the loan of the paten belonging 
to the church. Being asked for what purpose, he 
said he wanted it to put salt on, and to place it on 
the breast of a dying person to make him “ die 
easier.” 

Is not this a trace of some old use of “ blessed 
salt” in the medieval Church ? W.N. T. 

Caius College, Cambridge. 


“ As big as a parson's barn” is a Dorsetshire 
measure of magnitude, which happily begins to 
savour of antiquity, and ought, I think, to be re- 
corded. C. W. B. 


Charm for a Wart.— Some fifty years ago, a 
near relation of mine, then a little girl, was much 
troubled with warts, of which she had thirty-two 
on one hand, and two on the other. Accidentally 
hearing one day from a visitor, of an acquaintance 
who had been cured by cutting a nick or notch in 
an elder stick for each wart, touching the wart 
with the notch, and burying the stick without 
telling any one of it, she tried the plan, and 
utterly forgot the circumstance till some weeks 
after, when an intimate friend of the family asked 
her how the warts were going on. On looking at 
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her hand the thirty-two were gone, but the other 
two, which had not been charmed, were still there. 
She subsequently tried to get rid of these two in 
the same manner; but the charm would seem to 
have been broken by her telling of it, and they 
remained where they were. 

As this circumstance happened in the family of 
a highly respectable London tradesman, at his 
country-house in one of the neighbouring villages, 
it seems to indicate that fifty years ago charms 
were in use in a class of society in which we should 
not now expect to find them. 

The Devonshire charm for a wart is to steal a 
piece of meat from a butcher's shop, rub it over 
the wart in secret, and throw it over a wall over 
your left shoulder. N.J. A. 


Rhymes on Winter Tempest. — 
1, “ Winter’s thunder, 
Poor man’s death, rich man’s hunger.” 
2. “ Winter’s thunder, 
Summer’s wonder.” 


What others exist ? R. C. Warps. 


A — Peal on Innocents’ Day. — On Inno- 
cents’ ay, hearing the bells of Maisemore 
Church, in this neighbourhood, ringing a muffled 
peal, I inquired the reason, and was told by a 
arishioner that they always ring a mufiled peal 
ere on Innocents’ Day. Is this peculiar to 
Maisemore ? 

Gloucester. 


SCHOOL AND COLLEGE FEES IN SCOTLAND EIGHTY 
YEARS SINCE. 


Sir James Mackintosh, in his autobiographical 
sketch published by his son, has affectionately re- 
corded his early education at Fortrose, where a 
popular academy then flourished. The following 
copy of one of his school-bills, which lately fell | 
into my hands, is curious : 


“ Capt. Angus Mackintosh, of the 71st, for his nephew, 
James Mackintosh, Dr. 


£ad 
1775, July 15. To school fees from this to 
July 15, 1777, at 5s. per qr. - - 20 0 
1776-7. To eock’s fi; ght dues for 2 years, 2s. 6d. 
each - 050 
To cash for a Mair’s Enteoduction, 2s. Od. 5 
Cesar’s Com., Is. 6d. - - 03 6 
To ditto for 3 months’ fees at the dancing 
school, minuet, country one horn- 
pipe, &e. 018 0 
To ditto for practisings at ditto 09 6 
To ditto at a public Coal] for himself and 
partner - 02 0 
To ditto at going to ‘Connage and Inverness 
[to visit his relations] for 2 years - - 0640 
July 15. For answering the school fees, and 
other accidental demands, for the year com- 
mencing of this date - - - 100 
£5 2 0” 


It is impossible to forbear a smile at the asso- 
ciation of the cock-fights and minuets with the 
future amiable and somewhat ponderous philo- 
sopher! The scholar’s board with a decent 
householder in Fortrose at this time was twelve 
pounds per annum. Here is one of the receipts : 

“ Fortrose, 30th May, 1780. 

“ Reed. of Ba. [Bailie] John McIntosh, on account of 
board wages for Ja. McIntosh, son to Capt. John Mack- 
intosh, of the 73rd regiment, from Nov. 15th, 1779, to 
May 15th, 1780, day and date as above, the sum of 6l. 

Pr. ALEX. May.” 

In the autumn of 1780 James Mackintosh left 
the academy at Fortrose, and proceeded to Aber- 
deen College, the sum of twenty shillings being 
paid for his proportion of the chaise hire from 
Inverness to Aberdeen, At college his expenses 
were, of course, greatly increased, ‘and some of his 
relatives hinted at “ prodigality,” a charge which 
he strenuously denied. The following affords 
some data for forming a conclusion on this point : 

« Note of Expenses laid out on Jamie Mackintosh, from 

30th May, 1780. f 


Cash at different times from that date to 
5th July, 1781 - 34 3 
from 31st October, 1781, to 16th April, 


Cun 10th Joma, 1782, to Jann, 1783 - 87 1 
Cash for clothes and other advances, from 
15th September, 1780, to July, 1782 - 2 0 
Cash for clothes and other advances for James 
from July, 1782, to October, 1783 - - 2710 0 
£154 8 0” 
Many of the students at Aberdeen College lived, 
and many still live, at less cost; but James 
Mackintosh was of the higher class ‘of the youth 
attending the university. He was the son of an 
officer in the army, the heir to a small Highland 
estate (then valued at about 160/. per annum, and 
which he afterwards sold), and he was of social 
tastes and habits, as well as a great reader and 
collector. His future career is well known, —a 
career honourable alike to his great talents, his 
genuine benevolence, and simple dignity of cha- 
racter. R. CarRuTuers. 


Minor Aotes. 


A Russian and an English Regiment. — The 
courage of an English army is the sum total of 


| the courage which the individual soldiers bring 


with them to it, rather than of that which they 


| derive from it. When I was at Naples, a Russian 
and an English regiment were drawn up together 


in the same square :—‘“ See,” said a Neapolitan 
to me, who had mistaken me for one of his coun- 
trymen, “there is but one face in that whole 
regiment ; while in that (pointing to the English), 
every soldier has a face of his own.” 


Corertpce’s Frienp (J. M. O.) 


} 
| 
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Epitaph on Richard Adlam. — In the romantic | 


village church of Kings Teignton, Devon, there is 
a tomb to the memory of Richard Adlam, whose 
epitaph, besides being a singular specimen of the 
style of the period, is so remarkable for the coinci- 
dence of the first line with Dr. Young's celebrated 
apostrophe to Death (Night Third) — 

“ Insatiate archer! could not one suffice? "— 


that we might almost think he must have seen and 
had it in his mind when he wrote it. It is as fol- 
lows: 


“ Richardus Adlam hujus ecclesie Vicarius, obit Feb. 10, 
1670, Apostrophe ad Mortem: 


“ Damn’d tyrant! can’t profaner blood suffice? 
Must priests that offer be the sacrifice ? 
Go tell the genii that in Hades lve, 
Thy triumphs o'er this sacred Calvary, 
Till some just Nemesis avenge our cause 
And force this Aill- priest to revere good laws !” 


GULIELMUS. | 


Dalston. 
Earthenware Vessels found at St. Mary's Col- 


legiate Church, Youghal, Ireland. —In the pro- | 


gress of the restoration of the choir of this church 


during the autumn of this year, 1854, vases similar | 


to those found at Fountains Abbey (Vol. x., 
p- 386.), and at St. Peter's Mancroft, Norwich 
(Vol. x., p. 434.), were discovered. They are ten 
in number, laid on their sides, the orifices not 
reaching to the surface of the walls in which they 


are imbedded, but communicating with the out- | 


side through circular perforations in a piece of 
limestone laid up to each. Five of these vases 
are in the north wall, and five directly opposite in 
the south, high up above the arches of the windows 
contiguous to the nave. They are all of brown 
earthenware, glazed within, but differ in shapes 
and dimensions. Some have narrow mouths, 
whence they gradually expand to the base. Some 


swell out, like Roman amphore, and like them are | 


symmetrically tapered to the bottom. Some have 
wide mouths, narrow necks, and broad bases to 
stand on. Measurements of the largest four were 
as follows respectively, viz. 154 inches X 113; 


15 x 11; 11 x 7; 93 x 91. May they not have | 


been intended for acoustic purposes, according to 
Priestley’s experiments? Hayman, Clk. 


South Abbey, Youghal. 


Schedone and Poussin. — Great praise has been 
bestowed on Poussin for the pathetic episode in- 
troduced into one of his pastoral paintings; in 
which, amid the fleeting pleasures of the sbep- 
herd’s life, a stone, the memorial of some de- 
parted shepherd, is seen bearing the well-known 
Inscription, “ Et ego in Arcadia fui.” It is ques- 
tionable whether Poussin did not borrow this 
idea. In the Sciarra P::lace at Rome, there is a 
picture of Schedone, in which shepherds are in- 


troduced contemplating a skull. On a stone 
below appear the words “ Et in Arcadia ego.” I 
apprehend that Schedone’s painting was produced 
the first, and that the pathetic and justly admired 
idea was originally his. Poussin, during his long 
residence at Rome, would be familiar with Sche- 
done’s painting. W. Ewart. 


A Family of Six Children at a Birth.— The 
Dayton Gazette, published in Ohio, states on the 
authority of “a lady of character, who saw and 
counted the children, and had the mother’s word 
that they were all hers at a single birth,” that a 

_ German woman lately passed through Dayton 
with six children born at a birth. The woman 
was on her way to see her husband, who was sick 

'at another place where he was at work. The 

children were carried in a basket, and were all of 

a size except the youngest, which was smaller 

than the others. 
It is said that Ambrose Paré, the French phy- 
sician, gives an account of a similar family. 
Unepa. 


Philadelphia. 


China, Conquest of. —In the year 1758, Lord 
Clive, then Governor-General of India, proposed 
to conquer China, if parliament would supply him 
with a force of fifteen thousand men. I have no 
doubt so great a man knew well that he was able, 
humanly speaking, to accomplish what he pro- 

d; and if his proposal fad been accepted, 
what a mass of misery might have been prevented, 
by China and India being united under one great 
Christian government! ‘The fanatical spirit of the 
present rebels against the Imperial government 
would now be turned, with fatal effect, against any 
foreign interference of a hostile nature; and 
nothing now remains for England, in her inter- 
course with China, but the most cautious, pacific, 
and prudent policy. A. 


Queries. 


ADDISON'S LETTERS. 


T am engaged in an edition of Addison’s Works, 
which I at first intended should be a mere reprint 
of Bishop Hurd’s, and form four volumes of my 
British Classics; but I have found occasion to 
alter my plan. Some autograph-collecting friends 
having placed at my disposal several unpublished 
letters of Addison, and called my attention to the 
existence of many others in both private and _ 
lic collections, I commenced a diligent, and I am 
happy to say successful search. I have, in conse- 
quence, discovered more than fifty letters quite 

| unknown to the literary world; all of which, to- 
| gether with a considerable number which have 
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appeared in various printed collections, will come 
in a fifth volume of my edition. 

My object in addressing you is, to query 
whether any of your readers can and will help to 
increase my store, either by sale, loan, or tran- 
script, or by promotive indications? ‘Io such, a 
«lebt of gratitude will be due from the public, and 

Henry G. Bony. 


JENNENS OR JENNINGS OF ACTON PLACE. 


In the Gent. Mag. for July, 1798, will be found 
an account of a very remarkable man, Wm. Jen- 
nens or Jennings of Acton Place, in the county of 
Suffolk, and of Grosvenor Square, London, who 
died on the 19th of June preceding, at the age of 
ninety-seven. He is there stated to have been 
the richest subject of the crown, and having died 
intestate and without issue, that his almost in- 
alculable wealth would merge into three indi- 
viduals previously possessing immense fortunes. 
An opinion afterwards very generally prevailed 
that his heirs could not be traced, and that the 
crown had interfered to protect the property for 
ewhomsoever should establish the claim; and it is 
believed that litigation took place on the subject 
even to a comparatively recent period. It was 
rumoured that a claimant had taken possession 
of Acton Place, and the notice of it in Shoberl’s 
Beauties of England and Wales, published in 1813, 
vol. xiv., tit. Suffolk, would seem to sustain that 
statement : 

“On his decease the fine tapestry was torn from the 
walls, and sold with the furniture and other movables. 
This noble mansion having since that time been inhabited 
only by an old man and woman, now presents a deplorable 
spectacle of dilapidation, and the approach cannot be 
traced but by the colour and height of the grass which 
has grown over the gravel. The interior still exhibits 
some vestiges of its former splendour. The garden has 
fared even worse than the building, for it has been 
—— up, and has been now cultivated as a field.” — 

. 159. 


Some mystery unquestionably hangs over this 
singular individual, and the vast property which 
he left behind him undisposed of, and which it is 
believed has never yet been the subject of final 
adjudication or distribution. In “ N.& Q.,” Vol. 
iv., p. 424., date Nov. 29, 1851, an inquiry appears, 
whether the late Mr. Jenings of Acton Hall, 
Suffolk, was descended from a Yorkshire branch 
of the family, and where information as to pedigree 
could be obtained. In two subsequent Volumes, 
namely, Vol. vi., under October, 1852, and Vol. vii. 
for 1853, Queries also occur respecting the Jen- 
nings family; but I have not been able to trace any 
very accurate details respecting the rich Mr. Je- 
nings. 

As the subject is to some extent one of historical 
interest, perhaps some of your numerous corre- 


spondents may be able to afford some information 
as to his pedigree and connexions, and also zs to 
the disposition of his money and estates, in whom 
they vested, and whether any portion yet remains 
for distribution. W. B. 


[It a that William Jennens was a descendant of 
the family of Jennens of Gopsal Hall, co. Leicester, whose 
ae oe and some account of the family, is given in 
Nichols’s Leicestershire, vol. iv. p. 859. In Acton Church, 
Suffolk, is a monument with the following inscription: 
“To the memory of Robert Jennens of Acton Place, in 
the county of Suffolk, Esq., fourth son of Humphrey 
Jennens, of Warwickshire, Esq., who died the 25th of 
February, 1725-6, in the fifty-fourth year of his age, 
leaving one only son, William Jennens, by Anne his wife, 
only daughter and heir of Carew Guidott, of Hampshire, 
Esq. He purchased the estate, and began the house. 
This monument was erected by his wife, who also built 
this chapel. She died the 24th of December, 1761, 
aged eighty-five, and is deposited in the family vault, 
under the chancel adjoining to this chapel, with the re- 
mains of her said husband. The above-named William 
Jennens died the 19th of June, 1798, in the ninety-eighth 
year of his age: is buried in the same vault with his 
father and mother, and his memory thus perpetuated by 
his particular direction.” From a statement in the Gent. 
Mag. for March, 1803, p. 287., it appears that a consider- 
able part of the personal property of Mary, dowager Vis- 
countess Andover, came to her as one of the heirs-at-law 
of William Jennens, whose death is noticed in the same 
work, vol. Ixviii. pp. 627. 755. See also the Gent. Mag. 
for July 1852, p.85., and August 1852, p. 114., for an 
account of a falsely rumoured settlement of this long 
litigated case. The noble structure of Acton Hall, con- 
taining fifty-four apartments, was demolished in 1825 by 
order of Earl Howe, heir-at-law of the late parsimonious 
proprietor: see the advertisements for its sale in the 
Ipswich Journal, March 5, 1825, and April 30, 1825. ] 


“uLtimo,” “INSTANT,” AND “ PROXIMO.” 


I should be glad to receive a critical notice of 
the common phrases ultimo, instant, and proximo. 
From what source have these terms flowed into 
our language, and why is it that they refer to 
months only and not to days? The received 
meaning seems to be as follows. If I, writing on 
the 20th of November, speak of the 10th ultimo, 
it means decimo die, ultimo mense, or the 10th of 
October. If I speak of the 10th instant, it means 
decimo die, instanti mense, or the 10th of Novem- 
ber. Ifof the 10th proximo, it means by a similar 
construction the 10th December. Now as I can- 
not find in books of reference, such as dictionaries, 
any explanation except that subjoined of these 

hrases, it is very easy to fall into error concern- 
ing them, especially as Dr. Johnson, our great 
authority in questions of philology, attributes in 
his dictionary a substantive meaning to the word 
instant, used in this sense, which he says is used 
“in low and commercial language for a day of the 
present or current month.” This definition seems 
to be incorrect and imperfect when we analyse the 
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phrase, because I have shown that “ instant” hath 
an adjective signification referring to the month 
itself, and not to the day. Iam not ashamed to 
confess that until very lately I attributed a wrong 
meaning to these three words, conceiving that 
each and all of them applied to the day itself 
whose date stands prefixed, in which case the 
10th ultimo would mean the 10th of November, 
and the 10th instant would mean the 10th of De- 
cember—decimo die instanti, or the tenth day next 
at hand. It appears, however, that this con- 
struction is undoubtedly erroneous, and upon 
consideration it is evident that where days are 
numbered, they are numbered solely with refer- 
ence to the months in which they occur. Still, in 
the use of common terms the mind is seldom ap- 
plied critically to the consideration of their mean- 
ing, and therefore it might be desirable that all 
these words, although two of them be not actually 
English, should find a place in our English dic- 
tionaries and books of reference, since perhaps not 
one person out of a hundred may take the trouble 
to inform himself of the accurate meaning of 
words which he is in the daily habit of writing. 

A Borperer. 


Plinor Queries. 


Canons of York.—There is, in Nichols’s Literary 
Anecdotes, an account of Mason the poet in a note 
in the second vol. p. 241., which ends thus : 

“The appointment of the four canon residentiaries of 
York cathedral is in the gift of the dean, who is obliged, 
by statute, to give the vacant canonry to the first man he 
sees, after the vacancy, capable of taking it. Mr. Mark- 
ham was his first sight on the death of Mr. Mason.” 

I should be glad to know if this statement is 
correct ; and if so, what is the date of the statute 
which thus compels the dean so to dispose of the 
canonry ? C. pe D. 


“ [’CEil de Beuf.” — Are the French memoirs 
ublished under this title an authentic work ? 
Vhat is known of the author or authors ? 

Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


Cummin.—In The whole Art and Trade of 
Husbandrie, translated from the German by Bar- 
naby Googe, is this sentence, when speaking of 
the above herb : 

“It is sowed best (as they thinke) with curses and exe- 
crations, that it may prosper the better.” 

Is there any old superstition respecting this herb ? 
Some seed was found a few years since, I think, 
in the coffin of William D’ Albini, or in that of his 
wife, at Wymondham in Norfolk. Was it often 
placed in coffins? Why? ‘The seed thus found 
germinated, I believe ; but Barnaby Googe does 


not mention it among those which “are the older 
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the better.” Has cummin seed ever been found 
in an Egyptian tomb ? F.C. B. 

Diss. 


The Episcopal Wig — Life of sayy Porteus. 
— In the Life of Bishop Porteus, by a Lay Mem- 
ber of Merton College, Oxford (London, 8vo., 
1810), is the following passage (p. 90.) : 

“Tt is a short time since all Oxford was thrown into a 
ferment by the refusal of their newly appointed bishop, 
Dr. Randolph, to abandon a comfortable head of hair for 
an episcopal wig.” 

Dr. Randolph was appointed Bishop of Oxford, 
1799, races to Bangor, 1806, and to London, 
1809. I believe he ultimately conformed to the 
established usage as regards the episcopal wig. 
Who was the first modern bishop who abandoned 
the wig? Ishould also be glad to know the name 
of the lay member of Merton College who wrote 
the above-mentioned Life of Bishop Porteus ? 

C. H. Coorrr. 

Cambridge. 


King John’s Charter granted to Youghal, — The 
Report of the Commissioners on the Municipal 
Corporations of Ireland, 1835, alludes to a charter 
of incorporation granted to the above town by 
King John, a copy of which, the commissioners 

roceed to say, is believed to be in the British 
fuseum. Will any contributor to “N. & Q.” 
kindly set the question at rest by informing me 
whether such a document is in the Museum or 
not ? Samuet Haymay, Clk. 
South Abbey, Youghal. 


Le Moine’s “ Praises of Modesty.” —Where can 
I find (in some accessible work) a copy of the 
Pére Le Moine’s poem, entitled Praises of Modesty, 
from the seventh book of his Moral Portraits ? 
Pascal alludes to it in his eleventh Provincial 
Letter. Perhaps some correspondent would kindly 
supply me with a copy of the verses, if there are 
not many of them. A. CHALLSTETH. 


Sea Spiders. —I should be much obliged if any 
of your correspondents conversant with Natural 
History would inform me whether the insects 
popularly called “ Sea Spiders” are commonly met 
with in the waters of this country. They belong, 
I believe, in scientific phrase, to the family of the 
Pycnogonide. A friend of mine, who resides 
in Scotland, found them adhering to the small 
shells and sea-weeds on his yacht mooring-barrel, 
in fifteen fathoms of sea-water. 5S. 


Ribands of Recruiting Sergeants. — Why are 
they worn ? Russett 
Skilful Sergeant Corderoy.— Can Mr. Foss or 
any of cour eel antiquarian correspondents in- 
form me who this gentleman was, mentioned in 


the note at the foot of p. 133. of Athene Ozo- 
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nienses, vol. i, by Bliss, 1848 (edit. Eccles. Hist. 
Society) ? Was he a member of Sergeant's Inn, 
Chancery Lane? and if so, are the arms of the 
sergeant emblazoned anywhere there? and what 
were they? Any information respecting him or 
his family will be acceptable. SHorRoLps. 


A Note for Junius. — 

“Before I went to bed read some of Francis’ Indian 
Minutes ; quite able enough to back him as the author of 
Junius.” — Moore's Diary, vol. iii. p. 188. 

Query, Have any of the inquirers after the author 
consulted these Minutes? J.M. 
Woburn Abbey. 


Anecdote of Canning.— During the time when 
the Right Hon. George Canning was in the ad- 
ministration, and on the breaking up of a meeting 
of the council, he the Right Hon. George Canning, 


I think it was, who undertook to tell any of those | 
present that he would guess their thoughts in less | 


than twenty-one questions. 
thought of the wund of office. 

The first question was: Was it celestial or ter- 
restrial? Ans. Terrestrial. 

Second, Was it animal or vegetable? Ans. 
Vegetable, &e. &e. 

I have read the above in some work, and do not 
know where I can procure a copy. I thought you 
would be enabled to let me know what work it 


was in, and where I might obtain a copy. E. P.S. | 
' mine, I am led to believe that, as late as the reigns 


Comedy at the Coronation of Edward VI. —In 
the Rev. Joseph Mendham's Memoirs of the 
Council of Trent (8vo., London, 1834), he quotes, 
from a MS. collection in his possession, an extract 
from a letter, dated March 8, 1547, addressed to 
Monsignore Verallo by Cardinal Farnese, in which 
it is stated that, at the coronation of Edward VL., 
plays were performed in dishonour and vitupera- 
tion of the Pope and the cardinals. The passage 
is as follows (p. 113. note). The cardinal is 
speaking delle cose dInghilterra, and proceeds 
thus: 

“E quanto alla dispositione di quelle anime perdute, 
ditornar all’ union’ della Chiesa, et ubedienza della Sede 
Apostolica, fin qui non si comprende cosa buona, ma si 
vede tutto I’ opposito per alcune commedie, che sono state 
recitate nella curonatione del nuovo Tirannetto, in disonor 
e vituperio del Papa, e delli Cardinali.” 

Is this statement of Cardinal Farnese’s a his- 
torical fact ? if so, what are the plays referred to ? 
J. M. B. 


Work on the Reality of the Devil.—In the 
Hamburgische Zeitschrift, Aug. 1778, a work by 
Professor Link, of Giessen, Uber die Besessener, 
is reviewed ; and called “ one of the many works 
about which the public is so curious as to the 
personal reality of the Devil.” Another is men- 


tioned under the title, Man muss auch den Teufel 


One of the party | 


nicht zu viel aufbiirden. The controversy is treated 
as one of great interest, and Dr. Johan Semler is 
frequently referred to. Can any of your readers 
give me the title of Semler’s book, or any others, 
on the controversy carried on in Germany at that 
time ? N. E. B. 


Death of Sir Thomas Prendergast.—The fol- 
lowing extract is from an obituary notice which 
appears in The Illustrated Loudon News of Satur- 
day, Dec. 23, 1854: 

“ Few of the Anglo-Norman families in Ireland have 
held a more honourable and enduring position than that 
of Prendergast, seated for centuries at Newcastle, in the 
county of Tipperary. One of the descendants (Sir Thos. 
Prendergast, Bart.) was an eminent soldier of the reign 
of Queen Anne, and a participator in the victories of 
Marlborough. The mysterious warning that foretold his 
death, forms a most curious and well-authenticated anec- 
dote in family romance.” 

I have no doubt that many of your readers can 
testify to the annoyance of a reference to “ the 
well-known anecdote” which one does not know, 
and as I happen to stand in that predicament in 
the present case, I shall be thankful to anybod 
who will give me the particulars of the “ well- 


authenticated anecdote” here referred to. 


G. 
Reading. 


True Cross, Relic of, inthe Tower.—F rom certain 
original letters in the possession of a relative of 


of James I. and Charles I., there was preserved in 
the Tower of London, among the crown jewels, a 
relic, supposed to be a portion of the true Cross. 
Can any of your correspondents enlighten me 
upon this subject, and give any information as to 
the previous history of this relic, and what be- 
came of it ? J.A.D. 


Prussic Acid from Blood.—1n Niebuhr'’s Lee- 
tures on Ancient History, translated by Dr. Schmitz 
(3 vols. 8vo., London, 1852), the following pas- 
sage occurs with reference to the story current 
in antiquity, that Themistocles _ himself 


with bull's blood (see Grote’s Hist. of Greece, 
vol. v. p. 386.) : 


“It is generally acknowledged that the statement of 
his having killed himself by drinking ox-blood is a mere 
fiction; for no quadruped has poisonous blood. There 
are, however, several cases in which men are said by the 
ancients to have killed themselves with the blood of 
oxen. We know indeed that this is impossible; but the 
prussie acid of modern times was at first (about ninety or 
one hundred years ago) prepared from blood; and is it 
not possible that the ancients (of whose chemical know- 
ledge we form much too low an estimate) knew how to 
prepare it, though perhaps in an impure and imperfect 
state, and thus extracted the deadliest of all poisons from 
blood? Such an explanation seems to me by no means 
forced; and how should such a tradition have become 
established in Greece, had there not been an occasion for 
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it? If such a preparation had no specific name, it might | 
very well be called ox-blood; and the story may have 
been understood at Athens in the same manner in which 
it has been understood down to our days; namely, that 
Themistocles killed himself with actual ox-blood.”—Vol. i. 
p. 361. 

With respect to this conjecture, perhaps some of 
your correspondents will be able to state whether | 
— acid was known to chemists ninety or one 

undred years ago; and whether it has ever been 
extracted from blood? Moreover, does any other 
example occur in antiquity (as stated by Niebuhr) 
of a supposed suicide by drinking bull’s blood ? L. | 


has been copied into Hone’s Table Book, vol. ii. p. 696. 
Consult also the Gent. Mag. for Feb. 1821, p. 104.; and 
Dr. Grey’s note in Hudibras, part ut. canto ii. line 751.) 


Ancient Carving. — Some eight years since a 
gentleman residing in Ipswich purchased, at a 
carpenter’s shop in Harkstead, Suffolk, the remains 
of a carved oak mantlepiece, consisting of two 
semicircular pilasters, four grotesque supporters, 
and two similar coats of arms. Crest, the head 
and neck of a pard, on an esquire’s helmet, shield, 
and chevron between three pellets. The colours 
are wanting. The outer pair of grotesques bear 


| the initials I. G., and the date 1638. Can any 


Thirteen. —Fosbrooke, in the second volume of | 
his Antiquities, p.797., under the head of “ Popular 
Superstitions,” states, that “thirteen in company 
was considered an unlucky number by the ancient 
Romans.” What classical authority has he for | 
this statement ? G. M. 

Edenhall, Penrith. 


Hiner Queries with Answers. 


Hangman's Wages. —I have often heard this 
term applied to the sum of thirteen pence half- 
penny. What is the reason of its being so called ? 

In the London Review, No. 1. (April, 1835) 
p- 39., hanging is spoken of as a cheaper punish- 
ment than transportation; “ for the fee of the 
executioner,” says the reviewer, “ with rope in- 
cluded, seldom exceeds thirteen shillings and six- 
pence.” Is this correct? Is it possible that a 
man could be induced to play the part of Jack 
Ketch for so trifling sum as 13s. 6d. ? 

H. Martin. 


Halifax. 


[Dr. Samuel Pegge addressed a paper to the Society of 
Antiquaries on the vulgar notion, though it does not 
appear to be a vulgar error, that thirteen-pence halfpenny 
was the fee of the executioner at Tyburn, and hence it is 
called hangman’s wages. The Doctor says, “As to the fee 
itself — thirteen-pence halfpenny — it appears to be of 
Scottish extraction. The Scottish mark (merk), not ideal 
or nominal money like our mark, was a silver coin, in 
value thirteen-pence halfpenny and two plachs, or two- 
thirds of a penny. This Scottish mark was, upon the 
union of the two crowns in the person of James L., made 
current in England at the value of thirteen-pence half- 

nny (without regarding the fraction), by proclamation, 
in the first year of that king; where it is said, that ‘the 
coin of silver called the mark piece, shall be from hence- 
forth current within the said kingdom of England, at the 
value of thirteen-pence halfpenny.’ This, probably, was 
a revolution in the current money in favour of the hang- 
man, whose fee before was perhaps no more than a shil- 
ling. There is, however, very good reason to conclude, 
from the singularity of the sum, that the odious title of 
hangman's wages became at this time, or soon after, appli- 
cable to the sum of thirteen-pence halfpenny. Though it 
was contingent, yet it was then very considerable pay; 
when one shilling per day was a standing annual stipend | 
to many respectable officers of various kinds.” Dr. Pegge’s | 
article will be found in his Curialia Miscellanea, which 


| banished him from the colony. He returned, however, in 


one lead to the discovery of the family to whom 
this work of art belonged ? J. D.G. 


[ The arms of Golding of Postlingford, and of Fornham, 


| both in co. Suffolk, are— Gules, a chevron or between 


three bezants. Richard Turner, of Great Thurlow, mar- 
ried Susan, daughter of John Golding of Postlingford, 
circa 1600—1612.] 


Jubilee of 1809.— Was there any detailed ac- 
count published of the celebration of the Jubilee 
of George III., which took place in 1809 . aw 


[Excepting Dr. Joseph Kemp’s pamphlet, entitled The 
Patriotic Entertainment, called the Jubilee, London, 1809, 
we know of no other detailed account than what will be 
found in the newspapers and periodicals of the time: see 
especially Ackermann’s Repositery. } 


Coat Armour. — To what names do the follow- 
ing bearings belong? Purpure (?), a chevron be- 
tween three rabbits sejant argent. Argent, @ 
fess between three falcons rising sable. Quar- 
terly, or and gules, four lions passant guardant, 
counterchanged. PaTonce. 

[The last coat is probably that of North Wales, the 
colours being quarterly gules and or, the lions counter- 
changed. (Archeologia, xxix. 407.) We cannot trace 
the others. ] 


Replies. 
QUAKERS EXECUTED IN NORTH AMERICA. 
(Vol. ix., pp. 305. 603.) 


“In 1657 an order was passed ‘ that if any one brought 
a Quaker, ranter, or other notorious heretic within the 
jurisdiction of Plymouth colony, and should be ordered 
by the magistrate to return him whence he came, they 
should obey, or pay a fine of twenty shillings for every 
week that such obnoxious person should remain in the 
colony after such warning. 

“In despite of the twenty-shilling law, Quakers did 
come within their precincts, and proclaim their hated 
tenets. This gave occasion to a severer law, to the effect 
that whoever should harbour or entertain any Quaker in 
the colony would subject himself to a penalty of five 
pounds for every offence, or a public whipping. : 

“In October, 1657, Humphrey Norton was examined 
by the court, who found him guilty of divers errors, and 
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company with another Quaker of similar spirit. They 
were arrested and imprisoned. A prominent feature in 
the conduct of the Quakers, which greatly exasperated 
the court, was, their contempt of the legal authorities. 
They gave their tongues great licence, and seemed to 
have imagined that they were honouring God by their 
insolent defiance of the civil tribunals. Thus, at their 
examination, Norton said to the governor a number of 
times, * Thou liest, Thomas ; thou art a malicious man.’ To 
provoke greater severity, he said to the governor, ‘ Thy 
clamorous tongue I regard no more than the dust under 
my feet, and thou art like a scolding woman, and thou 
pratest and deridest me.’ As they professed to be"English 
subjects, the court ordered them to take the oath of fide- 
lity to their country. On their refusing, declaring they 
would take no kind of oath, they were sentenced to be 
whipped. After the sentence was executed, and whilst 
they were smarting under the stripes they had received, 
the marshal ordered them to pay a fee for the whipping! 
Thatcher says, in our times we should think public whip- 
ping to be a sufficient punishment, without obliging the 
culprit to pay the whipper’s fee. The Quakers not assent- 
ing to pay the required amount, were imprisoned until 
the marshal was satisfied. 

In 1658, the court framed a bill with this explanatory 
preamble; Whereas sundry Quakers and others wander up 
and down in this jurisdiction, and follow no lawful calling 
to earn their own bread, and also use all endeavours to 
subvert civil state, and pull down all churches and ordi- 
nances of God, to thrust us out of the ways of God, not- 
withstanding all former laws provided for the contrary ; it 
is decreed, that a house of correction be built, in which 
all such individuals, with all idle persons, or rebellious 
children, or servants that are stubborn and will not work, 
should be obliged to earn their living by labour, under the 
direction of an overseer. 

“On the 11th of May, 1659, six persons, among whom 
were Lawrence Southwicke and wife, were sentenced to 
depart out of the jurisdiction of the colony by the 8th of 
June, on pain of death. We have no evidence, however, 
that this extreme penalty was inflicted upon any Quaker 
in the Plymouth colony. For what was done in the 
Massachusetts settlement at Boston they are not respon- 
sible. The tragedies which were enacted there during 
this period will be described in another volume on the 
history of that colony.”— Banvard’s Plymouth and the 
Pilgrims, Boston, 1851. 

History proves that the leading men of Massa- 
chusetts, in law and divinity, firmly believed in 
witchcraft, and without any qualms of conscience 
readily condemned those unfortunate beings who 
were accused of it to suffer death. ‘“ Witchcraft,” 
shouted Cotton Mather from the pulpit, “ is the 
most nefandous high treason ;” and fourteen per- 
sons, men and women included, are too certainly 
known to have perished. But how did this per- 
secution result? It was not long after these 
executions had terminated, that we find the 
“General Court of the Province asking pardon 
of God for all the errors of his servants and people 
in the late tragedy.” Judge Sewall, who presided 
at the trials, rose in his pew at church, “ and im- 
a pe the prayers of the people that the errors he 

ad committed might not be visited by the judg- 
ments of an avenging God on his country, his 
family, or himself.” And now, in a MS. diary of 
this departed judge, may be read, on the margin 


against the description of these trials, in his own 
handwriting, these words of Latin interjection 
and sorrow: “ Voe! voe! voe! Woe! woe! woe!” 
W.W. 

Malta. 


LONGEVITY. 
(Vol. x., pp. 489, 490.) 


In this one column we have, from three sources, 
collected by three different correspondents, evi- 
dence of which neither three nor three hundred 
such statements can prove to the satisfaction of 
those incredulous matter-of-fact people, who will 
be satisfied with nothing short of baptismal re- 
gisters, and which they call legal proof. In the 
hope therefore of saving time and your space, 
allow me to remind your correspondents, that 
more than half a century since, as known to every 
bookseller, and testified by every book-stall in the 
kingdom, there was published, by an ingenious 
gentleman of the name of Easton, a substantial 
octavo volume of three hundred pages, containing 
“the name, age, place of residence, and year of 
the decease of 1712 persons who attained a cen- 
tury or upwards.” Surely here is proof as good 
as any that can be found in “the waste leaf of an 
old magazine” (anté, p. 499.) ; proofs which, “name 
and place of residence” being given, your sceptics 
are bound personally to inquire into before they 
presume to hint a doubt. Mr. Easton, as he him- 
self tells us, was over-scrupulous; and yet it 
appears from his preface (p. xvi.), that more than 
one-sixth of the 1712 were between 110 and 120 
when they died ; and three were between 170 and 
185! Mr. Easton refused admittance to every 
account of the authenticity of which he had the 
smallest doubt. And therefore, though the fact 
was vouched for by “two respectable authors,” 
and confirmed by a third, who was “ historiogra- 
pher royal,” he did not include in his list one 
man who died at the age of “370 years;” but 
recorded the fact in his preface, that “ the reader 
might form his own opinion respecting it.” 


L. G. Y. 


“N. & Q.” sometimes take an interest in cases 
relating to longevity. I may mention an instance 
attended by more than one remarkable circum- 
stance. Near Springburn, about three miles dis- 
tant from Glasgow, on the old north road leading 
to Stirling, are to be found residing in a humble 
cottage, a venerable Scotch couple, viz. George 
Robertson, ninety-two years of age, and his wife 
eighty-seven, who have been sixty-seven years 
married. They have outlived all their children ; 
with only, so far as they are aware, some remote 
descendants abroad. The old man has become of 
late considerably paralytic, but retains the powers 
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of his memory and judgment better than could | lution repeatedly till quite clear; next repeat the same 


have been expected. His partner in life is 
healthy and active for her years. 


could not easily be seen; who, while they were 
able to follow their ordinary occupation, were in- 
dependent and hard-working. It would trespass 
too much on space to give any history of “ Old 
George,” as he is familiarly called. In the prime 
of life he was many years engaged as a man-of- 
war’s man; served with Sir Sidney Smith at St. 
Jean d’Acre, where he was wounded in the arm ; 
and was concerned in most of the exploits of 
Nelson, and at the battle of the Nile. Afterwards 
he voluntarily left the service; and for having 
done this, he says he was not entitled to any pen- 
sion or other government assistance. 

The thatched cottage in which he resides is also 
a relic of by-gone times, it having been a way- 
side hostelrie in 1745, kept by Janet Stobo; at 
which Prince Charles halted and refreshed, on his 
march with the rebel troops from Glasgow to 
Stirling on the morning of Jan. 3, 1746. In the 
tout ensemble of this scene, truth appeals more 
powerfully than any kind of fiction. You enter 
the cottage, and see the aged couple by the fire- 
side reading the Bible and instructive books, their 
almost constant employment; and hoping, with 
Christian resignation, that their “time will not be 
long now.” With all the vivacity of a young hero, 
his dim eyes glistening full of tears, George will 
describe to the young listeners around, Nelson and 
the fleet, and fight his battles over again. He has 
always been a little thin man, endowed with a 
highly nervous active temperament. 

If there was any fund in London applicable to 
such cases, a very small allowance would be ex- 
tremely beneficial in smoothing the few remain- 
ing days of this interesting couple, and would be 
judiciously bestowed. G.N. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Bromo-iodide of Silver.—TI see by a letter published in 
“N. & Q.” of last week, that Mr. Reape states that a 
real bromo-iodide of silver is formed by the solution of 
bromide of silver in iodide of potassium, and that he finds 
fault with a former letter of Mr. LEAcHMAN’s on this 
subject. Now there may be, as I allow, a difference in 
the molecular arrangement of iodide of silver deposited on 
the paper, and thus a more perfect impression produced 
of greens, or even yellows; but that there exists even the 
least trace of bromide of silver in the deposit, I entirely 
deny. To prove this let me only ask that Mr. READE 
will do me the favour of trying the following experiments. 
Take three grains of nitrate of silver, and three grains of 
iodide of potassium ; dissolve separately ; then add them 
together, and wash the precipitate thus produced with 
distilled water; drain as dry as possible, and add half an 
ounce of _— ammonia fort.; let them digest together 
for several hours, shaking occasionally, and filter the so- 


yet 


° ° - | solutions apart in separate test tubes. Next take the so- 
A better example of a shrewd intelligent couple | 


experiment with only the substitution of bromide of po- 
tassium for the iodide above mentioned; place the two 


lution as recommended by Dr. DiAMonp and Mr. Reape, 
and adding water to precipitate the so-called bromo- 
iodide of silver, collect the precipitate on a filter; wash it 
well, and digest it with ammonia as before; filter the 
liquid, and place it in another test tube. Now to each of 
these add an excess of dilute nitric acid; the result will 
be that the first will become only in the smallest possible 
degree opalescent, if at all so. The second will become 
quite white with the precipitate produced, while the 
third will show exactly the same comportment as the 
first. This establishes that we have a method of detecting 
bromine and iodine separately; and also that in the case 
of Mr. Reape’s bromo-iodide of silver, it comports itself 
with ammonia as iodide of silver does. But, he will say, 
does that prove that this is not bromo-iodide of silver? 
Yes, it does, by the following experiment: first, mix in 
solution three grains of iodide of potassium, and two of 
bromide of potassium; add nitrate of silver in slight ex- 
cess, and then well wash the precipitate in a dark room; 
digest this, as before, in ammonia, and on the addition of 
an acid the same result is obtained as in the case of pure 
bromide of silver, that is to say, complete milkiness of the 
liquid. The reason for using the above proportions is, 
that this is the proportion, or nearly so, in which iodine 
and bromine combine separately ; and so we may expect, 
from similar examples occurring in chemistry, that this 
is their proper proportion of combination with bases; but 
should this not satisfy Mr. Reape, let him add the least 
possible amount, instead of the above-named quantity of 
bromide, and he will always find that it at once produces 
extra milkiness in direct proportion to the quantity of 
bromide added, when compared with the almost complete 
transparence of the solution produced by what he chooses 
to call bromo-iodide of silver. Now Iam far from saying 
that there does not exist such a compound as bromo- 
iodide of silver, but only that this is not the way to 
make it; nor would I for the world detract from the value 
of Dr. DiamMonp’s discovery, by which these troublesome 
green tints may be impressed; all I say is, that this is 
not the way to get bromo-iodide of silver, as all the 
bromine remains in solution. But now for the method to 
get the substance required. The only means I know of 
is a modification of a process which appeared some time 
since in“N, & Q.” Take fifty grains of iodide of potas- 
sium, and fifty grains of nitrate of silver; mix in separate 
— of distilled water; pour them together, and col- 
ect and well wash the precipitate. Next take fifteen 
grains of bromide of potassium, and fifteen grains of nitrate 
of silver, and treat them in a similar manner. Mix the 
two precipitates thus produced in a measure glass, and 
fill the latter to mark six ounces with distilled water. Now 
add very carefully, in very minute portions at a time, and 
in fine powder, some cyanide of potassium, till the liquid 
only just clears up, and then filter it. The best cyanide 
for the pur is that purified by crystallisation from 
alcohol, as the ordinary cyanide contains much free alkali, 
and acts injuriously on the paper; it will, however, do in 
default of better. The paper is to be laid as usual on this 
= and when it has thoroughly imbibed, to be taken 
off; when nearly dried, throw it into a bath of a quart of 
distilled water, to which has been added one or two 
ounces of glacial acetic acid. By this means the cyanide 
is decomposed, and the iodide and bromide of silver pre- 
cipitated together. I prefer not using more bromide than 
above indicated, as it makes the colour of the negative 
rather too red when finished ; but it may be increased at 
the pleasure of the operator, or the whole quantity of the 
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iodide and bromide of silver may be increased, if a thicker | 


coating of these substances be required. The paper, after 
being washed in several waters, may be dried and used as 
the ordinary iodized paper. After a certain time the 
acetic acid will require to be renewed. If the operator 


prefers using the ordinary pyroligneous acid, as a cheaper | 


reagent, he can do so, only employing double the quantity. 
This paper, I find, is rather injuriously affected by ex- 
— to light before sensitising, and should be kept in a 
k portfolio; but if only exposed for a very short time, 
and not to very bright light, appears to spontaneously 
recover its former condition. F. Lyte. 
Argelés, Hautes Pyrénées, Dee. 15, 1854. 


“La Lumiere” and Photography in England.—Our able 
French cotemporary La Lumiire, of the 23rd ultimo, 
contains two articles which show that the entente cordiale 
between the French and English photographers is com- 

lete. The first is a critical notice of some copies of Dr. 
tAmMOND’s Portraits of the Insane, in which full justice is 
done to our excellent correspondent’s abilities as a photo- 
grapher, and te the value to the medical world of this 
ingenious application of his art. The second has reference 


| 


coln’s Inn? I believe several trades adopt the 
same name for the journeymen’s merry-making. 


Remedy for Jaundice (Vol. x., p. 321.) ; Venom 
of Toads (Vol. vi., p.517.).—The remedy for 
jaundice, recorded by C. W. B., is not peculiar to 
Dorsetshire. The learned Fred. Hoffmann (of 


| Halle) made a note of it in 1675, in his Clavis 


to the subscriptions to support M. Laroche in his law- | 


suit with Mr. Talbot, and to the testimonial to Dr. Dra- 
MOND; and after complimenting English photographers 
for the manner in which they have come forward on both 
these grounds, and in the latter case how they appreciate 
the services of one“ who seeks not his own benefit, but 
the progress of his art,” the writer expresses his hopes 
to see the day when similar services will be everywhere 
recognised in a similar manner. 


Photography and Law. — Tie litigation in the photo- 


aphic world has not been put a stop to by the recent Mer 
a, . : | in vinum conjectis illicd atque illud bibissent, neci fuisse 


verdict in the case of Talbot v. Laroche. It is under- 
stood that the plaintiff means to move for a new trial, 
and that on the 9th he will make his application to the 


Privy Council for a renewal of his patent; and to which | 


application no opposition has, we hear, been entered. On 
the other hand, a meeting has been held, “of those who 
are interested in the art,” to adopt measures for the pur- 
pose of supporting the verdict. 


| 


Exhibition of the Photographic Society.—This exhi- | 


bition, which is to take place early in the present month, 
will, we believe, show the vast progress made by the art 
during the past year. 

Many complaints have reached us of the shortness of 
the notice given by the committee, and La Lumiére of 
Saturday last gives expression to the same feeling on 
behalf of foreign exhibitors. Why should this be? 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


“ After me the deluge” (Vol. iii., pp. 299. 397.; | 


Vol. v., p. 619.). — Milton says, that Tiberius was 
= who used the infamous proverb alluded to by 
icero : 


“ They practise that when they fall, they may fall in a 
general ruin; just as cruel Tiberius would wish : 


“*When I die, let the earth be rolled in flames.’ ” 
Reason of Church Government, book i. ch. v. p. 34. 
Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


P.S.— A correspondent asks what is the origin 
of the “bean feast” among the servants at Lin- 


Pharmaceutica Schrideriana, p.705. : 


“Pepicutus. Contra icterum devorantur rusticis 
nd ix, et in atrophia & nonnullis probantur.” 


The same volume supplies an older version of 
the story in Thomas Lupton’s A Thousand Notable 
Things (1630), which was noted by Mr. Peacock 
in Vol. vi., p. 517. ; and replies to the Query which 
the story suggested, “ Has the toad an antipathy 
to rue?” 

“ Satvia .. . Transplantatur Martio, cum ruta inter- 
mixta, qua serpentes et bufones salvix viciniam arceantur.” 


Thus far Hoffman quotes from Jo. Schroeder ; he 
then adds : 


“ Salvia virtutes ad permultos affectus corporis humani 
commendari infra videbimus; nihilominus tamen et illa 
suas habet qualitates noxias et virulenta censetur esse ea, 
que foliorum pinnas quasi carbunculatas habet, et penitus 
retorrida est, emaciata et sicca, ad cujus radices ut pluri- 
mum bufones et alia virosa insecta nidulantur. Pareus, 
de Venenis, cap. 24., refert, se a fide digno accepisse, duos 
mercatores, non longe ab urbe Tolosana illotis salvie foliis 


datos; sub cujus radicibus ingens bufonum acervus sta- 

bulari deinde repertus est, quos spurcitie sud salviam 

spurcasse. Medicus istius loci confirmavit.”— P. 538. 
The works of Pareus (Ambrose Pare) were, I 

believe, first published in 1561. Vertaur, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Age of Oaks (Vol. x., p. 146.).—I find the 
following in the London Chronicle, Jan. 24, 1758 : 


“We hear from Durham that last week Thomas Tay- 
lor, Esq., of Cornsaw Raw, in the parish of Lanchester, 
had a considerable fall of trees, amongst which was one 
oak of extraordinary size; the length of the trunk from 
the root to the branches 46 yards 18 inches, the circum- 
ference 7 yards 19 inches: the extreme distance of the 
branches as it lay along the ground measured across the 
trunk 60 yards. It is valued at 50/7. Near the root was 
found, in a small! iron box, a grant of that extensive 
manor to the family from King John, supposed to have 
been buried there, about the time of the invasion by 
David, King of Scots, in the year 1347.” CR 


Paternoster Row. 


White Slavery (Vol. x., p. 306.).— The laws of 
Pennsylvania, and of several other of the United 
States, formerly authorised the sale of the services 
of insolvent debtors, and of foreign immigrants, 
for a term of time, to pay their passage-money 
and other debts. In some States, laws of this kind 
continued in force until a very recent period. 
Persons who thus sold themselves to service, for 
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the payment of passage-money, were called “ Re- 
demptioners.” See the Quarterly Review, vol. x. 
p- 501. (note), and pp. 519-20.; Pickering’s Vo- 
cabulary (Boston, 1816), s. v. RepeMprioner. 
VeRTAur. 


“ Talented” (Vol. x., p. 323.).—Dr. Webster's 
authority has not given currency to this new- 
coined adjective, except with careless writers and 
speakers. It is occasionally heard in conversa- 
tion, or met with in a hastily-written newspaper 
article; but Iam not aware that its use is sanc- 
tioned by any writer of approved style, English 
or American. VERTAUR, 


“ He that fights and runs away,” §c. (Vol. x., 
ry — The passage of Tertullian, quoted by 
. P. trom Newman's Church of the Fathers, is to 
be found in the De Fuga in Persecutione, sec. 10. 
In the copy I use (Gersdorf’s ed.) the Greek pro- 

verb is given in a note: 

BEC. 

This was already looked upon as an old saying 
in the days of Tertullian, who, in his book De 
Fuga in Persecutione, writes of it thus : 

“Sed omissis quidam divinis exhortationibus, illum 
magis Grecum versiculum secularis sententie sibi ad- 
hibent — 

* Qui fugiebat, rursus preliabitur, — 
ut et rursus forsitan fugiat.”—Cap. x. 


The “ Greek verse” here spoken of by Tertullian 
is deemed by one of his annotators, Rhenan, to 
have been the following : 
and made either by or for Demosthenes as his 
best answer for having left his shield behind him, 
and run away at the battle of Chzronea. 
D. Rock. 


Newick, Sussex. 


Hengrave Church (Vol. x., p. 405.). — If such 
an act as referred to ever received the royal 
assent, it would doubtless be found amongst the 
private acts in the Parliament Office. G. 


Parish Registers (Vol. x., p. 337.).— Mr. 
Brencowe’s communication under this title has 
rather astonished me, as he appears to have com- 
pletely confounded parish registers and church- 
wardens’ accounts. One only of his extracts ap- 
pears to be from a parish register, strictly so 
called. 

The extracts at the beginning of his note appear 
to be from books belonging to the parish of 
Braintree, but this is not distinctly stated. As- 
suming that I am correct in this supposition, ma 
I ask why chronological order was not ehgeeel, 
instead of placing 1580 before 23 Hen. VIIL, and 
1574 after both’? 


The “ almanvyvets,” which he conjectures may 
mean German music-books, should no doubt be 
almanryvets, a name given to a light kind of 
armour, because it was rivetted after the old 
Almayne fashion. (Minshew; Test. Vet., 622. ; 
Sharp's Coventry Mysteries, 195.; Hollinshed, 
Hist. Ireland, 56.; Fairholt on Costume.) 

The notion that the parish paid for discharging 
a “ Popish priest” out of the ecclesiastical court 
in 1585, nearly thirteen years after the accession 
of Queen Elizabeth, is rather amusing ; but what 
can be said respecting the supposition that ninety- 
four quarts of wine were consumed in one year 
for the communion in a town with a population of 
about 2000? As Mr. Brencowe is evidently 
aware that Whitsun ales, and similar drinkings, 
were customary at the period, is it not highly pro- 
bable that a large portion of this wine was so 
used ? 

The extracts from the corporation accounts of 
Saffron Walden do not appear to me very apropos 
of the subject-matter of Mr. Btencowe’s Note. 

Tuompson Cooper. 

Cambridge. 


Salutation after Sneezing (Vol.x., p.421.).— 
While proceeding in a public vehicle from Bo- 
logna to Milan in the year 1847, I happened to 
sneeze, when a lady who sat near me called aloud 
* felicita,” which attracted the notice of the other 
passengers. Having been aware of the importance 
attached to the omen, nothing farther occurred 
than the whole passing over among us with a good- 
natured smile. In Scotland some attention is yet 
paid to it. As I have long understood, to sneeze 
once is considered lucky ; twice in succession un- 


lucky. G.N. 


Dictionary of Living Authors (Vol. x., p. 451.). 
— Catalogue of five hundred celebrated Authors, §c. 
8vo., 1788. In the copy now before me is this 
note : 

“ A meagre and incorrect work, which we mention here 

nt. to Bibliogr , Vol. ll, p. 422. 
W. A. 


My apology is due to the readers of “N. & 
Q.” if, as appears probable, I have committed an 
error in attributing the compilation of this useful 
work to the late William Upcott. My authority 
for doing so, which might have been given at the 
time to temper the assertion, was, simply, that in 
the fly-leaf of my copy was written by a former 
possessor, “By the late William Upeott,” and 
that I had more than once seen the same state- 
ment made in booksellers’ catalogues ; for instance, 
in that I believe of Mr. John Gray Bell. 

The opinion of Mr. Corney, that this work is 
the joint compilation of John Watkins and Fre- 
deric Shoberl, has every appearance of being the 
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more correct; and perhaps that gentleman may 
now, in accordance with his promise, favour us 
with the “ authority " upon which he expressed it. 
Wutu1aM Bares. 

Birmingham. 


King James Brass Money (Vol. x., p. 385.).— 
I subjoin a list of the gun-money coinage, com- 
piled partly from books, but mostly from my own 
and such other collections as I have had access to. 
The authorities are very conflicting, and I should 
be glad of any corrections, if there are any re- 
quired, as I had a design (not entirely laid aside) 
of publishing the complete series of the copper 
coinage of England, with all the varieties, colonial 
types, &c., including the leaden mixed metal spe- 
cimens, &c., temp. Charles James and 
William and Mary : 

1689. Sixpence. June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, 7ber, November, December; none of 
October, 

1689, Shilling. June, July, August, Septem- 
ber, October, 8ber, November, 9ber; ditto, with a 
castle under king's head; December, 10r. 

1689. Halfcrown. July, August; ditto, with 
date under the crown; September, October, 
8ber, November, December ; none of June. 

1690, Sixpence. January, February, and a 
unique one of May in the Dean of Lismore’s col- 
lection. 

1690. Shilling. January, February, March, 
ditto smaller size ; April, ditto smaller size ; May, 
June, August, September; none of July or Oc- 
tober known. 

_ 1690. Halfcrown, January, February ; March, 
ditto smaller size ; April, ditto smaller size; May, 
ditto smaller size; June, July, August, October ; 
none of September. 

1690. Crown. Only one t 

E, S. Tarror. 

Ormesby St. Margaret, Norfolk. 


This extraordinary monthly coinage appears to 
be little known in England, thoush - is a 
tolerable account of it in Simon's Essay on Irish 
Coins, and in Ruding’s Annals of the Coinage. 
Simon says, “some of these coins, for every month 
from June, 1689, to April, 1690, inclusive, are in 
the hands of the curious.” For the information 
of your correspondent J. R. G., I have in my 
possession King James brass money from January, 
1689, to May, 1690, inclusive ; and if this last of 
this infamous monthly issue would assist or satisfy 
J.R. G., I will inclose it to a friend in Dublin 


three of June, one of July, one of August, and 


one of September ; of the six 1690, it possesses 
two of May, and one of June. 
Epwarp 


English Proverbs (Vol. x., p. 389.).—In your 
list of the collections of English proverbs, with 
— from other European languages, you 
ave omitted one which ought not to be passed 
over. The following is the title: National Pro- 
verbs in the principal Languages of Europe, by 
Caroline Ward: London, J. W. Parker, 1842. 

Dublin. 


Genoa Register (Vol. x., p. 393.).— Your cor- 
respondent has somewhat misunderstood my 
Query. I wish to know how a Genoa register 
(of 1790) may be procured. D. 


Pulpit Hour-glasses (Vol. ix., p.252.). The 
earliest reference to the pulpit glass known to me 
occurs in the churchwardens’ accounts of St. 
Helen's, Abingdon ; where, under date mpxct, is 
the following: “ Payde for an houre-glasse for the 
pulpitt, 4d.” Cuares Reep. 

Paternoster Row. 


Brasses of Notaries (Vol. x., pp. 165. 474.).— 
I think that Mr. Manning must have been mis- 
taken in supposing the brass of the notary, c. 1475, 
in the church of St. Mary Tower, Ipswich, to have 
been stolen, as it has no appearance of ever having 
been removed from its matrix; it may possibly, 
however, have been for a time concealed under a 
pew, as has been the case with another brass in 
that church, described in Manning's List as “A 
man and his wife,” but which should have been 
“ A man and his two wives, c. 1510.” This was 
discovered in March, 1853, on the removal of the 
pews in the chancel. W. T. T. 


Ipswich. 


Milton's Widow (Vol. viii., pp. 12. 134., &c.).— 
In Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. ii. p. 534., 
art. No. 6. on Dr. Zachary Grey, it is stated : 

“ He (Dr. Grey) had one brother George, born in 1610, 
a Chamber-counsellor at Newcastle.” 


To this is appended a note: 


“T have a number of this gentleman’s MS. letters to 
Dr. Grey, &c. The following little circumstance, in a 
letter dated July 30, 1731, may be worth preserving : 

“*T had a letter lately from aunt Milton, who is very 
well, and lives at Namptwich. There were three widow 
Miltons there, viz. the poet’s widow, my aunt, and another. 
The poet’s widow died last summer.’ 


for his inspection. F. J. W.| This note may be of use to some of your corre- 
Greenwich. C. pe D. 
Of these pieces the British Museum possesses }{ Tallies (Vol. x., p. 485.).—The use of tallies 
eight varieties of the twelve dated May 1690, 


n this locality is now, I think, confined to the 


dyers, who regularly furnish their small tally of 
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wood to each customer having articles to be dyed ; 
and without the reproduction of which, the goods 
in question are on no account given up. The 
practice exists too, to some extent, among the 
small bakers of Plymouth, more particularly among 
those who have a large dinner-baking trade. This 
system prevails in consequence of the numerous 
frauds practised upon the bakers by parties apply- 
ing for dinners who had never sent them to be 
baked, and who thus enjoyed a cheap “ tuck-in,” 
to the mortification and loss of the rightful owners. 
T. Hueues. 


Tallies are still used by small shopkeepers in 
some of the villages in Warwickshire. They are 
occasionally produced in the small debt courts. D. 

| Leamington. 


The Divining Rod, Tuble-turning, §c. (Vol. x., 
p- 467.).—As Mr. Bates appears to be unac- 
quainted with the communications of Professor 
Chevreul (author of the remarkable work on the 
harmony of colours, lately translated into English) 
to the Journal des Savants on the “ Divining 
Rod” (la Baguette Divinatoire), will you permit 
me to refer him to that journal, in which he will 
find a series of eight articles by Professor Chevreul. 
The concluding communication is in the number 
for July of the present year. Joun Macray. 

Oxford. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


In the Biographical Catalogue of the principal Italian 
Painters, with a Table of the Cotemporary Schools of Italy, 
designed as a Hand-book to the Picture Gallery, by a Lady, 
edited by R. N. Worrum, we are furnished with a short 
but comprehensive sketch of the life and works of each 
artist; embracing the leading characteristics which dis- 
tinguish them, and an enumeration of their principal 
works. The accompanying Synchronous Table of the 
principal Masters of the Italian Schools of Painting from 
the Thirteenth to the Eighteenth Centuries inclusive, adds 
to the great utility of this unpretending little volume, 
and will make the lover of Art rejoice in the writer’s 
hope of proceeding with similar Catalogues of the artists 
of other countries. 

The favour with which the volumes of the late Henry 
Gunning’s Reminiscences of the University, Town, and 
County of Cambridge, were received, not only by Uni- 
versity men, but also by the general public and the 
press, speedily exhausted the first edition. A second, 
somewhat enlarged, and yet cheaper edition, has now 
appeared ; and will no doubt soon find its way into the 
hands of all who like to hear an old man gossip of the old 
times in which he lived, and the well-known men with 
whom he associated. 

The interest we take in every endeavour to make more 

pular, and more generally known, the writings of the 

ather of English Poetry, would alone dispose us to speak 
well of Mr. Bell’s edition of The Poetical Works of Geoffrey 
Chaucer, of which.the First and Second Volumes are now 


before us. But Mr. Bell, who has adopted as his text the 
Harleian MS. of the Canterbury Tales, from which Mr. 
Wright printed his version, has the merit of illustrating 
his author by a mass of Notes which will go far to make 
him as popular and well understood as he deserves to be. 
Why, however, does he omit that useful, though slight 
addition — numbering the lines of the poem? 

Whilst on the subject of old poetry, let us mention that 
we have received from Messrs. Williams & Norgate the 
First Part of a collection of the pseudo-Shakspearian 
Dramas, edited by Dr. Delius, whose familiarity with our 
language and Elizabethan literature is remarkable— 
especially in one not to the manner born. His edition of 
Edward the Third, an Historical Play, has but one defect ; 
being intended for readers of English, its Introduction 
should have been in the English language. 

We have before us two or three books of amusement, 
which we must perforce dismiss in a few words. First let 
us mention as of deep interest, and, we may add, of much 
instruction as a picture of the times, Florine, a Tale of 
the First Crusade, by B. W. MacCabe. As we have no 
doubt every incident it contains, however startling, has 
its counterpart in some cotemporary chronicle, we wish 
the learned and able writer had added to the value and 
use of his book by a few references to his authority.— The 
Mouse und her Friends is a fresh contribution to our 
nursery literature from German sources, for which the 
“spelling” public are indebted to an old friend, John 
Edward Taylor.— Mother and Son, the first of a new 
series of Tales for the Young Men and Women of England, 
will make all who read it look out anxiously for the re- 
mainder of the series. 

We have good news for all our friends who have li- 
braries; Messrs. Letts, whose calendars and diaries are in 
everybody’s hands and everybody’s pockets, have pub- 
lished a form of Catalogue of the Library of » Which 
must before long be on everybody’s library table. It is 
so constructed that one may see ata glance the shelf or 
mark, author, editor or translator, title, edition, vols., size, 
date, place and publisher, cost, remarks ; and what to the 
good-natured is a column of no small moment, when and 
to whom lent, §c. 

It may be useful to such of our readers as have au- 
thority to consult the Documents in the State Paper 
Office, to be informed that, by a recent regulation, that 
office is now open every day in the week between the 
hours of ten and three o’clock. 

Mr. Lilly announces for early publication, in two vo- 
lumes octavo, The Life of Bishop Fisher, by the Rev. J. 
Lewis, author of the Life of Wickliff, with an Appendix 
of Illustrative Documents, and an Introduction by the late 

ir. Hudson Turner. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE, 


Miss Lives or ras or Enotann. Vol. II. of 
12 Vol. Edition. 

Ixcotvspy Leoenps., Vol. I. First Edition. 

Society or Ants’ Jovnnar. No. 39. Vol. I., and Nos. 52. & 55. 


ol, IT. 
Tas Event Man's Macatuvs for 1770 and 1771. 
*e® Letters, stati iculars and lowest Free, to be 
part’ price, carriage 


sent to Ma. of “NOTES AND QUERIES,” 
186. Fleet Street. 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the fol Books to be sent direct 
the gentlemen by whom they are req 

esses are given for that purpose: 
Weate's Qvaatenty Parens ow Ancarrecrers. Part 1. 
Caveren's Gorarc Aacarractors. Part 3. 
Exameces or Ancurracrens. Parts 3 & 4 of Vol. L. 


Wanted by John Hebb, 9. Laurence-Pountney Lane. 
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NOTES AND > QUERIES. 


[No. 271. 1. 


Parsenvarives acainst rae Pracce. 
Sraorr’s Canonicte or Enctann. Vol. IT. 4to. 
Suaxsreare’s Prays. Vol. 8vo. Printed by Bensley, 1803. 


Wanted by 2. Thorburn, 2. Carthusian Street. 


Vol. IV. 
o's Works. vee I. VI. VI. VII. 


Costeme. 


Wanted by Captain Turton, o> Degen Guards, Royal Barracks, 


ANNALIUM Post auctore Abr. Bzovio. 


Tomus XV. Colon. Agr. About | 


Wanted by Rev. Dr. Todd, ence of Trinity College, Dublin. 


Socrery Pentrcations. A set. 


Wanted by Wm. Blackwood 4 Sons, Edinburgh. 


to Caorrespanvents, 


If we are right in supposing that“ N.& Q.” 


12mo. London, 1705. 


is found to be of use to 


4to. 1665. 


| England so benighted as never to have heard of * Nores ano Qvenres ;° 


1778. and after an interesting question has been discussed for weeks in our 


columns, we are informed of some one who could have answered it im- 
mediately if he had seen it. So lony as this is the case, the advantage 
we may confer upon literature and literary men is necessarily imperfect. 


We do what we can to make known our existence through the custom 
modes ot announcement, and we grateful: y acknowledge the kind assist- 


ance and encouragement we derive from our brethren of the pele 
press ; but we would respectfully solicit the assistance of our 

upon this particular point. Our purpose 
increased by every introduction which can be given to our paper, either 
to a Book Club, to a Lending L ibrary. or to any other channel of cir- 


iends 


is aided, and our usefulness 


culation amongst persons of inquiry and intellivence. By such intro- 


ductions scholars help themselves a> well as us, for there is no inquirer 
throughout the kingdom who is not occasionally able to throw light, 


upon some of the mu!tifarious objects which are discussed in our pages.”” 


Questor, who asks re “re ting History is Philosophy teaching by ex- 
is referred to“ N.& Q, 26. 


Fol. ¥., Pp. 


.T.L. Js it not an early form of Pope Joan board ? 


bs W. A. B. will find a very interesting Note on 


“The Modest Water saw its God and blush'd” 
in Vol. vi.,p. 358. See also Vol. viii., p. 242. 
Ixpex to Voreme tar Te stu is in the hands of the Printer, and will 


he issued at latest with the Number of Saturday the 20 


Full price will be given for clean copies o of“ Nores ano Qver of 
lst January, 1853, No. 166, upon applic ation to Ma. Bent, the Pablisher® 


literary men and lovers of literature, and that such use is commensurate ew —$— te sets of “ Nores axo Queries,” Vols. i. to ix., price four 


with the extent to which its existence is known, 


written at the close of our first year: 


“ It isobvious that the use of a paper like‘ Norr 


We shall he readily exr- as an 
cused for republishin 7, with a few alterations, the 


a half, 
Sollowing paragraph, sirable. 

“Nores anp 

ano Queries bears 


nay now be had. For these, early application is 


cerirs” is published at noon on Friday, so that the 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 


a direct proportion to the extent of its circulation. What it aims«t deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 
doing is, to reach the learning which lies scattered not only throughout 


every part of our own country, bu® all over the literary world. and 
to bring it all to bear upon the pursuits of the scholar ; to enable, in 
short, men of letters all over the world to give a helping han.i to one 
‘0 @ certain extent we have accomplished this end. Our 
later Numbers contain communications not only from all parts of the 
Metropolis, and from almost every county in England, Seetiand,and Publisher. 
globe. This looks well. 


another. 


Ireland, but from almost every quarter of the 


“ Norrs ano Queries 
renience of those wi ho, may either have a difficulty in prom the un- 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it month 
resident in the country or ‘abroad, ho may be desirous of receiving the 
week! A Vumbers, may have stamped copies forwarde d dire 

The subscription for the stamped edition of “Nores axp 
including a very copious Index 


* is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the con- 
y. While parties 
from the 


is eleven shillings and four 


t seems as if we were in a fair way toaccomplish our design. But much pence for sic months, which may he paid by Post-Office Order, drawn in 


yet remains tobe done. We have recently been told of whole districts in 


favour of the Publisher, Ma. Groace Baur, No. 186. Fleet Street. 


Just published. 
RACTICAL PHOTOGRA- 


PHY on GLASS and PAPER, a Manual 
containing simple direc’ r the production 
of PORTRAITS and VIEWS by the agency 
of Licht, ineluding the COLLODION, AL- 
BUMEN, WAXED PAPER and POSITIVE 
PAPER Processes, by CHARLES A. LONG. 
Price Is. ; per Post, ls. 6d. 

Published by BLAND & LONG, Opticians, 
Philosophical and Instru- 
ment Makers, and Operative Chemists, 153. 
Fleet Street, London. 


OLLODION PORTRAITS 
AND VIEWS obtained with the createst 
and certainty by using BLAND & 

LONG'S prers aration of Soluble Gotten cer- 
tainty and uniformity of action over a length- 
ened period, combined with the most faithful 
rendering of the half-tones, constitute this a 
most valuable agent in the hands of the pho- 
tographer. 

Albumenized paper, for printing from glass 
or paper negatives, giving a minuteness of de- 
% unattained by any other method, 5s. per 

uire. 

Waxed and Iodized Papers of tried quality. 

Instruction in the Processes. 

BLAND & LONG, Opticians and Photorra- 
phical Instrument Makers, and Operative 

Chemists, 153. Fleet Street, London. 


The Pneumatic Plate-holder for Collodion 
Plates. 


*e* Catalogues sent on application. 


SIGHT preserved by the 
Use of SPECTACLES adapted ‘to suit 

every variety of Vision by means of SMEE'S 
OPTOME: TER, which effectually prevents 
Injury to the Eyes from the Selection of Im- 
proper Glasses, and is extens.vely employed by 


BLAND & LONG, Opticians, 152. Fleet 
Street, London. 


| micals, &e. 


HE PHOTOGRAPHIC ART. 
MESSRS. KNIGHT & SONS respect- 
Amateurs, and the Pro- 
sion, ey are the Sole Agents for 
ANDER & id tor rap ie 
Lenses for Portraits and View e different 
sives can be seen at thei irE stablishm ent, where 
they have every conv ce for testing their 
powers The Photographic Department of 
their Establishment comprises every useful 
improvement in this interesting Art. 
GEORGE KNIGHT & SONS, Foster Lane, 
London. 


JURE CHEMIC AL PREP AR- 


ATIONS requisite in the v rious hae 


' cesses « f the Photographie Art. manufactured 


and sold by GEORGE KNIGHT & SONS 
who having considerably reduced the price of 
many of their preparations, will have plea- 
sure in forwarding their new List on appli- 
cation. 


GEORGE KNIGHT & SONS, Foster Lane, 
London. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS. 
OTTEWILL AND MOnGAN'S 


Manuf hetory, 24. & %. Charlotte Terrace, 
Caledonian Road, Islington. 


OTTE wil S Registered Double Body 
Folding Ca , adapted for Landscapes or 
Portraits, may ‘be had of A_ROSS, Feather- 
stone Buildings, Holborn; the Photograyhie 
Institution, Bond Street ; and at the Manu- 
factory as above, where every description of 
Cameras, Slides, and Tripods may be had. The 
Trade supplied. 


JHOTOGRAPHY. — HORNE 
& CO.'S Todized Collodion, for obtaining 
Instantaneous Views, and Portraits in from 
three to thirty seconds, according to light. 
Portraits obtained by the above, for delicecy 
of detail, rival the choicest Daguesvectypes, 
specimens of which may be seen at their a- 
blishment. 
Also poy 4 om ription of Apparatus, Che- 
—~ in this beautiful Art.— 
123. and 121. Street. 


Now ready, in fancy boards, illustrated, 


price Is. 
"ALES FOR THE YOUNG 
MEN AND WOMEN OF ENGLAND. 

Part containing “ MOTHER AND SON. 
Pulbiished January Ist. 

“To make boys learn to read, and then to 
pls ace no good books within their reach, is to 
vive them an appetite, and leave nothing in the 
pantry save unwholesome and poisonous food, 
epend upon it. they will eat rather than 
— W. Scott. 

ay he want of not on sly useful but entertaining 
reading, such as young people will read. itis 
hoped will be supplied by this proposed series ; 
and while it will be borne in mind that the 
chief end and aim is to inculcate a right spirit 
and good and generous fee . incident and 
even romance will not be fi itten. in order 
that the reader may be led cently on to re 
more and more, and imbibe good principles, 
and a reverence for thi true ard holy, 
instead of the infidelity and unchristian teach- 
ing which is too often the intent of many books 


The be issued in ILLUSTRATED 
SHILLING MONTHLY PARTS, inthe same 
form as the Series of PAROCHI AL = Ac rs. 

i bscribers’ Names received by all Book- 
sellers. 


JOHN HENRY PARKER, 
Oxford, and 377. Strand, London. 


Just published, Second Edition. Price ts., by 
P. st Ls. Ge. 


COLLODION PROCESS. 
By T. H. HENNAH. 


Also, 
Price Is., by Post 1. 6d. 


THE WAXED-PAPER PRO- 
CESS of GUSTAVE LE GRAY (Translated 
from the French). To this has beew added a 
New Modifica ion of the Process, by which the 
Time of Exposure in the Camera is reduced to 
one-fourth, by JAMES HOW, Assistant in 
the Philosophical Establishment of the 
lishers. 


GEORGE KNIGHT & SONS, Foster Lane, 
London. 
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